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A DOLLAR 


IS STILL 


Free Vacation Travel 


INFORMATION 


See your local Santa Fe Trailways bus agent for 
complete vacation travel information. If you wish 
individual itinerary prepared with special infor- 
mation about places to see, accommodations, 
costs, etc., write the nearest Santa Fe Trailways 
travel office listed below. Just say when and where 
you plan to go. There’s no obligation whatever. 
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SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


BUS 


The economy of traveling by Santa Fe 
Trailways buses means more now than ever 
before. Compared with other living costs 
today, Santa Fe Trailways bus fares give 
your dollars a tremendous amount of pur- 
chasing power ... many bus fares are lower 
now than they were ten years ago. 

Remember this the next time you plan a 
trip, whether it’s to the next town or across 
the nation—“dollar for dollar, you can’t 
beat Santa Fe Trailways buses for comfort- 
able, convenient, economical, dependable 
transportation.” 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


@ Santa Fe Trailways Traffic Department 
Broadway and English Streets, Wichita 1, Kansas 
@ Santa Fe Trailways Traffic Department 
19 W. 16th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
e Santa Fe Trailways Traffic Department 
111 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 











WEW HOMES BEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 


7 - “From all over the country, the railroads bring us 
the materials with which new houses are built. Look at 
that lumber arriving from a sawmill hundreds of miles 
away. Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 


4. “—railroads also carry fragile sheets of 
window glass, shipped in special boxes from 
the factories. In fact, almost everything needed 
for a new home—bricks, paint, plumbing fix- 
tures, steel—comes by railroad. 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


450 interesting 
questions, 450 
right answers on 
railroads and rail- 
roading. Use this 
coupon to send 
for your free copy 
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8. “cement, used in making foundations, floors, and 
walls. Here we see railroad boxcars about to be loaded at a 
cement mill. In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 
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&. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
required to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 


Association of American Railroads 
Room 969, Transportation Bidg., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


~ Please send me my free copy of QUIZ o7 
Railroads and Railroading. 











Sunning and swimming on California beaches 


From Glacier Park to California 


@ Nowhere else so much to see and do. And this year 
you can get definite reservations all the way from 
Glorious Glacier Park to Glamorous Southern Cali- 
fornia—at the better hotels and on the trains. So 
don’t postpone the trip that’s No. 1 on America’s 
Vacation Hit Parade. 

You'll get more enjoyment and more for your 
money by vacationing in Glacier Park, the Pacific 
Northwest and California. This is the big part of 
America—big mountains, big trees, big rivers, big 
dams, big beaches, big open spaces, big-hearted 


people, and a big welcome to the vacation visitor. 
So —off you go to Glacier Park and California this 

year, all on one economical round-trip Great Northern 

Railway ticket! Let us plan an itinerary for you. 


S. M. FARRELL, General Agent Pass. Department 
Great Northern Railway 
142 Se. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Can Wh Defend 
Promotion without Preparation? 





Should the high school expect the ele- 
mentary school to promote only pupils 


A SYMPOSIUM 


A Plea for Enlightenment 


By A High-School Teacher 


7. is wrong when a ninth-grade 
pupil is unable to read the ordinary 
sentence expected of him and under- 
stand its content? Or what is wrong 
when high-school students are not able 
to divide in elementary arithmetic? 
Should a pupil be promoted to high 
school before he is able to read a sim- 
ple sentence, audibly, without stum- 
bling over such words as “bound,” 
“extra,” or “beautiful” ? 

The writer has encountered many 
such experiences and sees no justifi- 
cation for this state of affairs at all. 
Just how are people promoted from 
elementary school these days? Do we 
have a system of measuring their 
heights and weights ? 

I suspect there may be some schools 
where promotion comes by virtue 
of birthdays, the reasoning running 
something like this: 

“The pupil doesn’t really deserve 
to be promoted, but if he were made 
to repeat the grade, he would be a 
whole year older than his classmates ; 
so I think he should pass along with 
his own age group.” 

I don’t pretend to know enough 
about the merits of keeping a young- 
ster with his own age group, but I 
wonder if we had not better be sure 
that we are not doing the youngster 
more harm than good when we “brush 
him off” to the next room. 

While none of us enjoy having “‘fail- 
ures” back the second year, it seems 
to me that a youngster had better be 
saved the humiliation and shock of 
being told he is not able to do high- 
school work, even though that in- 
volves his remaining another year or 
two in grade school. 

I can not go along with those who 
say, “Pass them all! What difference 
does it make what they don’t know ?” 

All right then, if we are to have no 
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well prepared for high-school work? 


regard for accomplishment in school, 
why do we have grades or promotion 
anywhere? 

If there are any arguments for this 
practice of promotion without prep- 
aration, I wish someone would en- 
lighten me. I do not see where it helps 
anyone. Certainly a high-school di- 
ploma granted in accordance with 
such a policy is to say the least mis- 
leading and untrue. 

Perhaps special teachers for re- 
tarded pupils throughout our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools afford 
the answer. If there are any schools 
operating on such a plan at the present 
time, I would be interested to learn of 
the results as well as the procedure 
followed in such schools. 


2°) :2 


Determine 
the Pupil’s Capacity 


By C. R.. Maddox 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Thornton Township High School 
and Junior College 


N. eighth-grade pupil should be pro- 
moted to high school without such 
grasp of the fundamental tools of 
learning as will make it possible for 
him to participate in secondary-school 
activities with profit to himself. Any 
pupil who enters a secondary school 
without the foundation necessary for 
successful performance of the work 
expected of him, will probably he 
harmed rather than helped by his stay 
in that school. For him it can be only 
a series of experiences in which con- 
fusion is added to bewilderment. 

A large percentage of such pupils 
ultimately drop out with a feeling of 
frustration and disillusionment which 
embitters their future years. It is from 
this group that a large percentage of 
our truants and confirmed cheaters 
come. 

Before thoughtlessly passing an in- 
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A High-School Teacher finds 
his ninth-grade pupils unable to 
understand a simple sentence, 
stumbling over the pronuncia- 
tion of one-syllable words, and 
“stumped” by problems in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. He wants to 
know what’s wrong and raises 
some questions about “promo- 
tion without preparation.” 

We referred his questions to 
a supervisor of instruction, a 
professor of education, and a 
superintendent of schools. His 
“Plea for Enlightenment” and 
the responses received appear on 
this page and following pages. 











competent along to the next grade or 
to the next school the person respon- 
sible for promotion should consider 
the fact that any school program may 
be distinctly harmful to the young 
person who is incapable of meeting 
the minimum requirements set up for 
him. His mere presence in a school 
gives no one the assurance that the 
benefits to his personality will out- 
weigh the damage done to it. 


The problem of dealing with poorly 
prepared pupils, however, cannot be 
answered merely by refusing promo- 
tion at the end of the elementary- 
school period. Most difficulties are of 
long standing; the glossing over fail- 
ure to learn, to understand, and to ap- 
ply the fundamentals at an early stage 
can result in only rapidly-increasing 
frustration and embarrassment. 

To deal fairly with such pupils their 
difficulties must be identified and rem- 
edied as soon as possible after they 
are recognized. This problem cannot 
be solved by optimistically hoping that 
all will be well when the poorly-pre- 
pared pupils go on to another grade 
or to a more advanced school. 

No high school can rightfully ex- 
pect that all pupils will do equally 
good work. Many of us who are work- 
ing at the high-school level have yet 
to recognize the wide variations in the _ 
abilities of our pupils. What for one 
would be excellent achievement would 
be for another near-failure. Thorough- 
ness of attainment at the level of the 
pupil’s capacity is the only goal which 
can be legitimately accepted either in 
the elementary or in the secondary 
school. 


For both the elementary school and 
the high school the policy should be 
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to determine as accurately as possible 
the pupil’s capacity, to demand that 
he thoroughly master ,all essential 
knowledge and skills up to that level, 
and to encourage him to continue his 
education as long as he can do so with 
profit to himself and with benefit to 
society. Failure on the part of educa- 
tors to locate and face these problems 
only dumps upon society a group of 
actual or potential failures and hastens 
the day of social judgment. 


S* igh? 


High Schools Are for All 


By Celia Burns Stendler 


Assistant Professor of Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


“ 

| HicH-ScHoot TEACHER” has ex- 
pressed very well a position on pro- 
motion which has been prevalent in 
some educational circles for many 
years. The question might be raised, 
however, as to whether the writer has 
thought through clearly the implica- 
tions of his position. Briefly, he seems 
to be saying: 

1. Our high schools are for an elite 
group. We are interested only in the 
boy or girl who can read, write, and 
figure, and who is probably college 
material. We have nothing to offer 
the slow-learner. Let him stay in the 
elementary school until he is old 
enough to leave school. It does not 
matter what this retardation does to 
him as a person. 

2. The primary purpose of the high 
school is to teach subject matter. 
We are not interested in character 
training or social development or the 
developmental tasks of youth. Intellec- 
tual development only is important. 

3. Individual differences are not to 
be considered. We will expose all 
children alike to the same body of 
subject matter and expect all to 
achieve a minimum standard. You 
cannot expect us to modify our teach- 
ing for one third of our population. 
“High School” work is fixed and 
sacred. 

“A High-School Teacher’’ wants to 
know if there are arguments for the 
practice of “promotion without prep- 
aration.” This writer does not have 
space within the limits of this reply to 
present the findings from the exten- 
sive body of research which has been 
done on promotion policies, but would 

(Continued on page 293) 
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* A famous educator has said that we can not 
wait for the rising generation to rise, so urgent 


are to-day’s problems. 


We must have... 


An Adjusted Adult Leadership 


By Ruth Beck . . . Proviso Township High School, Maywood 


Tue Amertcan WoMAN Topay. 
—A study of woman’s everchanging 
role and plans toward satisfactory ad- 
justments in major areas of concern 
to all women, such as family relation- 
ships, health, consumer and budget 
problems, participation in community 
life, leisure and culture, and the per- 
sonal and vocational aspects of living. 


e-2 '* 


2 course description appears in the 
catalogue of the University College, 
an evening division of Northwestern 
University. It was the writer's good 
fortune to have the opportunity to or- 
ganize and introduce this course in the 
fall of 1943 under the inspiration of 
Dr. S. A. Hamrin, then director of 
the University College. It was then 
unique in the field of adult education, 
and it remains so—a course in per- 
sonal adjustment. 


Monumental Evidence 


Evidence of need for adult reori- 
entation had accumulated, monu- 
mentally, during two years of voca- 
tional counseling at the college. Many 
mature students, both men and wom- 
en, who were requesting vocational 
counseling were handicapped in their 
planning by some immature fixation. 

An infantile insensitivity to any 
issue beyond their own immediate 
wants, the frustration resulting from 
unrealized dreams, tenacious belief in 
socially discarded mores, a vague hun- 
ger for normalcy (typified by some 
particularly comfortable experience of 
the past)—these were some of the 
concomitants of their vocational in- 
quiry. Such symptoms of maladjust- 
ment are, of course, not peculiar to 
the students of University College. 


The Individual in Society 
The American Woman Today is a 
one-semester study in social psychol- 


ogy of a practical, personal nature. 
Each class member is herself “the 
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American Woman,” and her. own life 
is her laboratory. (To date the class 
has been closed to interested men.) 

Absorbing introspection finds no 
place. The individual vs. society is not 
recognized; rather the individual in 
society. Detailed personal analysis is 
not attempted ; on the other hand, the 
individual is not lost in a mass of 
statistical averages. 

A balance of objective factual ma- 
terial and the interpretation of fact is 
effected. Experts in the current “ma- 
jor areas of concern” lecture at more 
than half of the sessions, always allow- 
ing some of the hour and forty minutes 
for a question period. At the other 
sessions the students practice intelli- 
gent, constructive discussion, with the 
instructor responsible for the over-all 
integration. 

The course has attracted women of 
all ages from eighteen to sixty. Educa- 
tionally, they range from high-school 
graduates to post-masters. There are 
school: teachers, clerical workers, 
nurses, social workers, homemakers 
—each class of forty represents 
twenty-five to thirty vocations. 

They are the newly-widowed, the 
grandmother, the bride-to-be, the 
mother-to-be, the retired career wom- 
an; the socially minded, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, the intellectually 
stirred, the ambitious, the bored. 


They Reason Why 


This heterogeneity is itself a sig- 
nificant factor. At the first meeting 
each member is requested to state her 
reason for enrolling. Some take the 
course for circumstantial reasons; 
some just think it will be interesting. 
A great many, however, have specific 
purposes. Following are five of the 
better defined objectives : 


x * * 


My plans for the next ten years include 
marriage, children, and the building and 
operation of a new business. In order to be 

(Continued on page 295) 
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.. «18 There a Teaching Profession? 


Ethical standards are among the criteria 
which may be applied to measure progress 


I. there a teaching profession? 

The answers to this question range 
from an unequivocal “No” to an 
equally positive “Yes.” All persons 
considered competent to give an opin- 
ion on the question, however, are 
agreed that, whether or not there is 
a teaching profession at the present 
time, considerable progress toward 
professionalization has been made 
during the recent past. There are 
now some well-established criteria by 
which the extent of this progress may 
be judged. 

The requirements for admission to 
work in the field of education have 
been increased. In addition to. the 
establishment of increased general re- 
quirements for certification, the or- 
ganization of the knowledge and skills 
pertinent to teaching show clarifica- 
tion and improvement. 

The members of the teaching group 
have reason to be proud of the place 
accorded education by modern Amer- 
ican society. At the same time, these 
same teachers have reason to engage 
in -sober and considered reflection 
upon the extent to which the public 
expects professional educators to as- 
sume responsibility for directing the 
appropriate learning activities of the 
youth of the Nation. 


Cognizant of Others 


If the expectations of the public are 
met in even fair measure, there is 
need for development of additional 
standards by which the public, and 
more specifically the teachers may as- 
certain the degree to which the work- 
ers in the field of education are truly 
professional. 

In the light .of his own training, ex- 
perience, and responsibility, every 
teacher should again study the code 
of ethics of the National Education 
Association. This code represents long 
years of consideration by persons ac- 
tively engaged in educational work. 
These persons have given attention to 
the codes developed by other profes- 
sions and have added principles ap- 
plicable especially to teaching. 
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The teacher should study the 
N.E.A. Code of Ethics fully cogniz- 
ant of the rights, benefits, and respon- 
sibilities of the pupil, the teacher, and 
the public. 


A Source of Pride 


One division of the N.E.A. code 
stresses the relations of the teacher 
to the pupil and to the community 
which is served by the teacher. It 
should be a source of pride for teach- 
ers to observe the improvement which 
has been made in this field. 

The added professional preparation 
of the teacher and a general change in 
the attitude of the public now enable 
the teacher to direct the learning of 
the pupils in social, economic, political, 
and religious fields with greater con- 
fidence and effectiveness and less bias. 

The teacher is, in general, better 
prepared to adapt learning activities 
to the individual needs, interests, and 
abilities of the pupils. The attitude of 
the teachers toward pupils and of pu- 
pils toward teachers has improved. 

Where conditions and situations are 
such that the teacher can not measure 
high with respect to teacher-pupil- 
community relations, immediate at- 
tention should be given to ways and 
means of bringing about a positive 
and immediate improvement, because 
the success of the entire educational 
program is largely contingent upon 
this relationship. 

Another major emphasis of the code 
of ethics is the relation of the teacher 
to the profession. The present acute 
shortage of qualified teachers in all 
fields is a problem which demands 
consideration and constructive action 
by all teachers and organized groups 
of teachers. 


Standards Threatened 


It is assumed that all teachers who 
are certificated on any basis are willing 
to assume the responsibilities inherent 
in all professional practice. If there be 
those who are now teaching who are 
not willing to accept their full pro- 
fessional obligations to the pupils, the 
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By C. E. Vick, Dir., Professional 
and Public Relations, I.E. A. 


community, and the profession, there 
will be little loss if such persons enter 
other fields of endeavor. 

A major need of the profession at 
the present time is an adequate num- 
ber of satisfactory replacements for 
those who leave the profession and 
new personnel to take over new serv- 
ices and to fill newly created positions. 
Unless the opportunities offered by 
teaching are properly presented to 
desirable potential recruits, additions 
necessary to meet present and future 
needs will not be found. 

Furthermore, unless satisfactory 
candidates become available in suff- 
cient numbers present certification 
standards cannot be maintained. Thus, 
the responsibility which the profession 
has to the pupils will not be met, and 
poor craftsmen will bring the profes- 
sion into disrepute with the public 
and with other professions. 


Professional Salaries 


At all times, but especially during 
this crisis, all teachers should main- 
tain contacts with their local, state, 
and national professional organiza- 
tions. These contacts will enable the 
teacher to contribute his part to and 
through the organization, and will pro- 
vide the means of exchange of pro- 
fessional information, problems, and 
achievements. 

There are many perplexing ques- 
tions which touch on the teacher and 
his relations to the profession. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks some of these 
will be more relevant than others. For 
example, during this period, many 
teachers will puzzle over the question 
of salaries. . 

Every teacher should insist upon 
a salary which is comparable to that 
paid other professional workers in 
the community who have equal train- 
ing, experience, responsibility, and 
working conditions. 

While it may not be the responsi- 
bility of the teacher as a teacher to 
aid in obtaining the iunds to pay sal- 
aries, it is his responsibility as a citi- 
zen to help the community devise ways 
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and means to meet salary needs. The 
responsibility for providing deserved 
salaries is one jointly held by the 
state, the local taxpayers, board mem- 
bers, administrators, and teachers. 

With the relatively low salaries 
which were paid teachers prior to 
World War II and with the rapid 
and disproportionate increase in liv- 
ing costs since that time, the item of 
salaries is important. 


Courtesy and the Golden Rule 

Responsibility for working with 
members of other groups leads nat- 
urally to the responsibility which any 
teacher has to other members of his 
profession. Common courtesy and an 
application of the Golden Rule could 
and should implement this profes- 
sional criterion. Every teacher should 
realize that the effectiveness of organ- 
ization is dependent upon harmony, 
good-will, understanding, and co- 
operative effort directed toward a 
common goal. 

Nevertheless many teachers could 
show where an indiscreet teacher has 
created a division in the teaching staff 
through unfavorable, unfounded crit- 
icism. Any criticism which may work 
to discredit any other member of the 
profession should be fair, based on ir- 
refutable evidence, and should pe pre- 
sented to and through duly consti- 
tuted authority. 


The Right to Leadership 


There should be co-operation be- 
tween all members of the school staff. 
The administrator should be accorded 
the right to leadership, a responsibility 
which he should assume. The teachers 
must be given the right of self-expres- 
sion and professional action. 

Each person on the staff, regardless 
of position, length of service, or pre- 
vious experience, should view with 
sympathy and understanding the sug- 
gestions and practices of other mem- 
bers. A disagreement concerning 
some phase of educational philosophy 
or practice does not mean that either 
of the parties is inefficient. Variations 
may result in growth and desirable 
action and should be encouraged. 

On the other hand, no teacher 
should permit personal attitudes to 
disrupt an agreed program or block 
the attainment of desired goals. 

The teacher who decides to seek a 
position in any community should 
keep in mind that no application for 
a specific position should be made un- 

(Continued on page 293) 
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Earthling to Airling 


Dass Son, 

I have been weighing the idea 
that your teachers and I belong 
to the last-earthbound genera- 
tion, while you are the first-born 
of the Air Age. 

It came to me from Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, N.E.A. 
president, who expressed it that 
way before the World Congress 
on Air Age Education. 

It is in a way a frightening 
thought; it suggests some diffi- 
culty in communicating with 
you, something of the bafflement 
in these lines of Robert Frost: 
Far as we aim our signs to reach, 
Far as we often make them reach, 
Across the soul-from-soul abyss, 
There is an aeon limit set 
Beyond which they are doomed to 

miss. 
Two souls may be too widely met. 

The poet and the ancient man 
of whom he wrote were sepa- 
rated by immeasurable time. 
You and your teachers and I 
must bridge a gulf created by 
the impact of a terrific expan- 
sion in scientific and technolog- 
ical development. 

To be sure earth-bound scien- 
tists gave us the airplane, and 
the atom bomb, and the more 
amiable applications of nuclear 
fission as we now know them. 
So it appears that having tailored 
something that may be too big 
for us to grow up to in the time 
left us, we hand it on to you in 
the hope that your stature is, or 
soon will be, sufficient to fill it. 

Already many of you surpass 
us, your parents, in physical 
stature. You have daring. You 
proved it in the ghastly war we 
arranged for you to fight from 
the skies, and under the seas, 
and on the land to which our 
feet and minds are bound. 

Your restless and sometimes 
rebellious feet. imprinted the 
lands of the black man, the yel- 
low, and the brown. You saw 
poverty and riches, magnanimity 
and meanness and greed, the 
vainglory of the victor and the 
despair of the defeated in many 
quarters of the globe, given ex- 
pression in many tongues, by 
many symbols. How much you 
understood, I do not yet know. 

I do not know whether your 
eyes saw only a_ world-wide 
kaleidoscope of men with skins 


of varied hue, of motley dress, 
of customs you found interest- 
ing, bizarre, or even loathsome, 
of wisdom and of ignorance, of 
religion you embrace and faith 
at which you scoff because you 
do not understand—or whether 
you caught a vision of One 
World. 

If, in truth, you sensed the 
common strivings of the human 
spirit in whatever trappings, the 
common destiny of man, | won- 
der what it was in your experi- 
ence that helped to make your 
youthful vision clear. 

Where did you discover the 
beauty of proportion, the prin- 
ciples governing quantitative re- 
lationships that are law in the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R.? 

Who made clear to you your 
tremendous debt to science, to 
men who labored far from you 
in time or space? the univer- 
sality of facts? the terrible 
choices you face in their use? 

How did you come to know 
that the arts may say to you 
what has been thought and felt 
by men of whose speech you 
know not a word? Who intro- 
duced you to the friendship of 
great books? Who made you 
feel at home in the world com- 
munity of creative thinkers? 

In what classroom did you 
come to realize that freedom has 
attained a finer flower in this 
your native land because your 
country had its birth at a mo- 
ment when men in other lands 
were throwing off their chains? 
Who painted the folly of the 
race superiority myth for you, 
who are the product of a people 
sprung from vigorous and stout- 
hearted sons of every land? 

If, indeed, you hold the 
promise of One World, some- 
how you encompass all these 
things and many more. Out of 
them must grow the tie that will 
unite us in a common purpose. 
Earthling and Airling, we must 
perceive the core of truth that is 
common to all human experi- 
ence, to ours and yours — sep- 
arate as they may appear in their 
florescence. United in this un- 
derstanding we can work to- 
gether for One World. 

Hopefully, 
Your Dap 
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_A PROFESSIONAL 
Salary P aS eee 


Glencoe’s personnel policies are designed 
to recognize the importance of eae 





A NEW program of personnel poli- 
cies was put into operation July 1, 
1946 by the Glencoe Board of Educa- 
tion, through its superintendent, Paul 
J. Misner. The purpose of these. poli- 
cies is to improve the quality of the 
educational program and at the same 
time to raise the professional status of 
teaching. Two years careful study by 
the board and the superintendent pre- 
ceded their final adoption. 

During the early stages of the war 
these officers became convinced that 
stop-gap measures, such as bonuses 
and cost-of-living adjustments, were 
not the answers to problems of per- 
sonnel which, while brought into 
sharp focus by the war, had neverthe- 
less always beset the teaching profes- 
sion in greater or less degree. 

They were convinced, too, that no 
less critically urgent is the need of 
children now enrolled in school for an 
educational experience productive of 
high ideals, worthy attitudes, and 
clearness of thought. 


Teaching Emphasized 


The personnel policies adopted em- 
phasize the following assumptions: 
(1) Teaching is equally as important 
as any other profession ; hence teach- 
ers are employed and paid for twelve 
months each year. (2) The principle 
of equal pay for equal work is sound 
and just ; so all differentials due to sex 
or marital status are eliminated. (3) 
Instruction is the supreme function of 
the schools; therefore, the salaries of 
the classroom teachers are determined 
on the same basis as those of special 
teachers, counsellors and administra- 
tors.* 

(4) Salaries paid to teachers are 
the cost of efficient service to the com- 
munity, and so the following four fac- 
tors are given consideration in the 
formulation of the. teacher’s salary 

*The entire staff, with the exception of the 


superintendent of schools, are on the same salary 
schedule. 
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schedule: (a) an adequate profes- 
sional living wage for teachers, (b) a 
differential for different levels of prep- 
aration, (c) annual increments during 
satisfactory service, and (d) special 
merit rewards for service superior to 
that of the average of the group. 


Full-time Services Needed 


The decision of the board of educa- 
tion to employ and pay teachers for 
twelve months was based on the be- 
lief that the type of educational pro- 
gram now needed for children re- 
quires the full-time services of teach- 
ers—in teaching, in improving the in- 
structional program, or in improviny 
themselves professionally. 

In practice under the twelve-months 
plan, which.includes a month’s vaca- 
tion with pay, the educational staff 
works an additional six weeks. 

Last summer, the first the plan was 
in operation, some members of the 
staff were participating locally in 
workshops or in study groups. Others 
were teaching in the summer school 
or serving with the community recre- 
ation program. 

In addition to these local activities 
some of the staff were at colleges and 
universities for advanced study, while 
others were engaged in regional travel. 

The activities of each teacher are to 
be varied from year to year to insure 
variety and breadth in an individual’s 
experiences. Tentative plans for this 
summer call for a program similar in 
type to last year’s except that the sum- 
mer school program is to be reduced 
while local workshop participation is 
to be increased. 

It might be well to add at this point 
that this spring the school board with 
faculty concurrence went on record as 


- favoring limitations on summer leaves 


of absence, so convinced were they of 
the value of using this extra time. 
Also, as a result of last summer’s ex- 
perience, whenever possible new mem- 
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Lers of the faculty are to be added in 


‘July so that they may profit by the 


summer work. 

The change from a ten-months sal- 
ary schedule to a_twelve-months 
schedule was effected by adding two 
months pay to teachers salaries under 
the old schedule. Since the adjusted 
salaries did not in any case exactly 
coincide with the salary steps estab- 
lished for the new schedule all salaries 
were raised to the step next above to 
conform to the scedule. 

In effect this meant that most teach- 
ers received approximately a 20 per- 
cent increase in salary. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, in a purely hypo- 
thetical case, that a teacher on the old 
schedule received a salary of $2300 
for ten months service. Adding two 
months salary at the same rate she 
would theoretically receive $2760. For 
her salary to coincide with the new 
schedule, however, she would be ad- 
vanced one step on the schedule, to 
$2808, an increase of 22 percent. 

Since the board is concerned mainly 
with the improvement of instruction, 
it has taken the honest democratic po- 
sition of granting equal pay for equal 
work. By this procedure the board 
intends to attract and keep those 
teachers who are most able to con- 
tribute to the education of children, 
regardless of sex. 


Able to Remain Teachers 


Educators and others interested in 
education long have said that teaching 
is the most important function of the 
schools and that classroom teachers 
have the most important single re- 
sponsibility in the school system. In 
spite of this recognition of the impor- 
tance of the work of the classroom 
teacher, prestige and economic secur- 
ity have not been hers as a result of 
years of effective classroom service. 
This has caused many good classroom 
teachers to leave the classroom to be- 
come supervisors and administrators. 

The Glencoe Board of Education 
by putting classroom teachers, special 


teachers, counsellors, and administra- 


tors on the same salary schedule has 
made it possible for good teachers to 
stay in the classroom and gain prestige 
and security equal to that of non- 
teaching employees. 

Differentials in salary which for- 
merly existed due to position or sex 
were eliminated this spring. Those 
who were low on the salary schedule 

(Continued on page 291) 
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CHAIN REACTION 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


President, National 
Education Association 
. . - share also the glory 


Superintendents must inspire in 
their teachers the feeling of being a 
vital part of this great enterprise— 
must make them feel the precious 
sharing of responsibility. Success for 
the administrator is dependent on the 
teachers, who sharing the work should 
also share the glory. Good teachers 
go to the school systems where teach- 
ers share in the policy making and 
even in the budget making. In this 
kind of atmosphere everyone gives 
his best and grows better. 

The feeling of working together 
must not be restricted to the super- 
intendent and his teachers alone. The 
children must accept as a natural part 
of school life that they too are impor- 
tant in the successful operation of 
this business. From the day the pupils 
enter kindergarten they must feel 
within themselves this is “their” school 
—a part of their lives as much as are 
the familiar home surroundings. 

Only the teachers who feel them- 
selves a “part” of the school can give 
the children that assurance. Only the 
superintendent who gives to the teach- 
ers confidence they are working to- 
gether toward the same goal can ex- 
pect such teaching from his staff. 


> (2 


ALEXANDER STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


. . » wherever we are at the time 
we are there... 


Democracy as a way of life becomes 
real as human beings learn to live the 
democratic way wherever they are at 
the time they are there. We may learn 
the democratic way of life as we play 
together successfully on a kinder- 
garten floor, or pool our thinking in 
a classroom with due regard for one 
another, or as we learn to conduct 
ourselves properly on the dance floor, 
or as we learn to play according to the 
rules as members of school teams. / 

We may learn the. democratic way 
of life as we ride together on street- 
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The A.A.S.A. convention was the target of 
ideas which set off far-reaching thought 


cars, as we drive our cars on the 
roads, as we eat together in restau- 
rants, as we play together, as we 
worship together—wherever we are 
at the time we are there. 

In no place can this be done better 
than in a good school under the leader- 
ship of a good teacher, who herself is 
trying to learn to live according to the 
philosophy of mutual respect. 

The status and position of the 
teacher should involve democratic re- 
lationships. The organization and ad- 
ministration of the school should pro- 
vide opportunities for all concerned to 
participate in democratic processes. It 
is inconceivable that any school sys- 
tem in America today should operate 
on any other basis than one in which 
every person connected with the 
schools should have an appropriate 
voice in the determination of school 
policies and procedures. 
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MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
President, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
. - « what chance has the teacher? 


. what about our teachers, those 
persons whose manners of speech, 
whose very walk and toss of the head 
may be imitated by millions of im- 
pressionable youngsters ? What chance 
has the teacher to develop his per- 
sonality until it shines like a gleam- 
ing shield? 

Very little, if he belongs to a sys- 
tem in which conformity is absolute 
and ultimate. Very little, if he must 
bow submissively to a school principal 
who stopped growing twenty years 
ago and refuses to tolerate new ideas 
because new ideas demand fresh en- 
ergies, fresh hopes. 

Wherever such stagnation exists, 
there the torch of learning is easily 
extinguished. 

I believe, therefore, that we have 
every right to expect schoolteachers 
to be superbly themselves, to explore 
their own talents, and thus to fashion 
their lives into beauty and meaning. 
In short, the superintendent who 
wants teachers truly inspired to teach 
will give them ample opportunity for 
both professional and personal growth. 
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MRS. EUGENE MEYER 
The Washington (D. C.) Post 
. .. the only good teacher 


But in a world such as ours with 
the ground trembling under our feet, 
mere efficiency and techniques are not 
going to bring about the best educa- 
tional results. Today we have to know 
what is going on in the child’s family, 
in order to educate him. The children 
who come to you today are insecure, 
confused, frequently unhappy, often 
just plain hungry, because even the 
best homes feel the tremblings of the 
postwar earthquake. 

If many children are rejected or 
merely feel rejected at home, it is often 
not the fault of the parents. Many of 
them are doing their best under diffi- 
cult circumstances. Many others, to 
be sure, are not only inadequate but 
they definitely wish to be rid of their 
children. 

You cannot meet such children suc- 
cessfully with nothing but techniques. 
They need sympathy, understanding, 
and love. Unless the teacher has an 
imaginative awareness of the child’s 
emotional difficulties, his natural ca- 
pacities become inhibited. The teacher 
whose professional techniques are in- 
spired by love of the child, is the only 
good teacher and the only kind of 
teacher that the world needs today. 


. . - Achilles heel of democracy 


As I wandered about this country 
I found that the self-satisfaction of 
fat and prosperous suburbia is the 
Achilles heel of democracy. Let me 
tell you just one war experience which 
was repeated in various forms all over 
the country. 

A bright and shiny New England 
suburb suddenly found a trailer colony 
of over 400 war workers’ families at 
its very doorsteps. The school in that 
community was one of those modern 
marvels of light, space, and equipment. 
It was so new, and beautiful, and ex- 
pensive that the surburban mothers 
wouldn't let the poor trailer kids use 
it. Without anyone’s having the legal 
right to exclude them, they were ex- 
cluded and waded around in the mud 
and slush of their trailer alleys for 
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one whole year with nothing to do. 
Then the Federal Government stepped 
in and built them a temporary school. 

These women justified themselves 
to me by saying: “Our children and 
those trailer children have nothing in 
common,” 

“Nothing but the future of U.S.A.,” 
was my reply. But it made no dent in 
their armor of self-righteousness. 

But there it seems to me is your 
job—to make your well-to-do P.T.A’s 
not only community-minded, but state- 
minded and Nation-minded as to the 
functions of education in democracy. 

An equalized system of education 
is our only chance to give all talented 
children a chance to rise to the top 
and to keep the social structure fluid. 
If we become. even more stratified 
than we are now, democracy, before 
rigor mortis sets in, will be rent by 
class conflicts. And you who func- 
tion in these prosperous towns and 
cities and states will not escape the 
repercussions of revolt. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that the 
school administrators must fight ac- 
tively and without delay for the ex- 
pansion and equalization of our public 
school system? 

. » « vie in social irresponsibility 

I wish now to speak briefly of an- 
other movement that is gaining mo- 
mentum throughout the country in 
which your influence could be de- 
cisive. I refer to a wide-spread at- 
tempt to improve the films and some 
of the radio programs that vie with 
each other in social irresponsibility. 

You know far better than I that the 
killer-diller radio programs and the 
vulgarization of life conveyed by 90 
percent of the films are a handicap to 
the moral, mental, and emotional de- 
velopment of American childhood. To 
be sure, the radio is already com- 
pensating for its vicious programs 
with many constructive ones. 

But the movie magnates show a 
callous indifference to the Nation’s 
welfare. Only recently the largest 
combination of motion picture mag- 
nates deliberately modified their own 
code against the use of narcotic themes 
in order to exploit that dangerous and 
suggestive field for our children. 

So notorious have our films become 
the world over that they are endan- 
gering our foreign relations. Many of 
the nations protested at the last meet- 
ing of UNESCO against the baneful 


influence of our films... . 
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The stranglehold which these pow- 
erful moving picture magnates have 
upon the domestic and foreign market 
is a world-wide cultural menace. It 
is an abuse of free enterprise when 
any group can betray the welfare of 
the American People for profit, and 
jeopardize our good name and our 
good relations with foreign countries. 

To be sure, if the schools did a bet- 
ter job in education for our people, 
the quality of radio, films, and uf the 
press, too, would be raised as a mat- 
ter of necessity. The freedom of all 
three means of mass communication 
is threatened unless all alike become 
more aware of their moral responsi- 
bilities. As a member of the press, I 
am vulnerable when I criticize the 
radio and films. 

But as far as children are con- 
cerned, the stark realism of the films 
and the carrying power of the radio, 
have the greatest impact upon their 
imaginations. And for the press it can 
be said that it has a greater willing- 
ness to face its defects as is evidenced 
by the highly critical Report on the 


Freedom of the Press, sponsored by 
Mr. Henry Luce... . 

What are we to do? Are we just 
going to stand idly by while harmful 
films and radio programs continue to 
weaken the moral fibre of our people? 
State and local censorship is ineffec- 
tive. Moreover, a punitive program in 
whatever form is repugnant to a dem- 
ocratic people. 

Surely a powerful group such as 
yours could greatly accelerate the de- 
mands of the national women’s or- 
ganizations and the churches that the | 
moving picture and the radio do a 
better job of self-censorship. 

On the positive side, you could start 
a nation-wide demand for education 
over the radio and through the films. 
Adult education has made great prog- 
ress, but we must now broaden such 
endeavors by nationwide mass educa- 
tion. Such programs should be thought 
out by our leading educators but 
should be translated into real enter- 
tainment by the most expert script- 
writers. And however the problem of 


(Continued on page 287) 


a home for the teacher .. . 


During the coming weeks Illinois 
communities will make plans to wel- 
come their new teachers. Some local 
teachers organizations have Hospi- 
tality Committees that in a variety of 
ways bring the new teacher and the 
community she hopes to serve early 
into a friendly relationship. 

Chief among problems facing the 
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Rockford Morning Star Photo 


new teacher—and the community that 
wants her services—is that of hous- 
ing. To the right in the picture above, 
Mrs. Alma Hall, last fall chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee of the 
Rockford Education Association, in- 
troduces Mrs. Shumway, housewife, 
to Miss Adele Johnson, new teacher. 
Object : a home for the teacher. 
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Legislation Moves Slowly 


Strong support for the State Aid and crucial Teacher 
Welfare bills will be needed up to the last minute. 


| but four weeks to go before 
adjournment on June 30, the Illinois 
Legislature has a great jam of legis- 
lation to consider. Many major edu- 
cational! bills have not yet passed the 
first House. Final decisions cannot 
yet be prophesied. 

All I.E.A. bills have been intro- 
duced. In general, their successful 
issue depends upon the fate awaiting 
State aid bills. Conferences regard- 
ing these have been held at the call of 
the Governor in response to urgent 
demands by the legislators. 

The Governor stressed a desire to 
help schools to the limit “within a 
balanced budget.” Educators and oth- 
ers indicated their belief that the pro- 
posed increases in State aid to schools 
could be met by receipts beyond the 
budgeted receipts, without the neces- 
sity of increasing rates. 


Several Retirement Bills 


Several teacher retirement bills 
have been introduced, namely, H.B. 
674 and H.B. 675, the I.E.A. amend- 
ments in behalf of teachers now active, 
and H.B. 768 in behalf of teachers 
already retired. Another I.E.A. bill, 
H.B. 674, to effect reciprocity be- 
tween the State, the college, and the 
downstate teachers retirement sys- 
tems, has been introduced. H.B. 642 
and S.B. 411 and S.B. 261, LE.A. 
bills amending the Chicago Teachers 
Retirement System have advanced. 

In addition, the I.R.E.A. (Illinois 
Retired Educators Association) in- 
troduced H.B. 523, and certain local 
unions introduced H.B. 633, both 
amending the downstate teachers re- 
tirement systems. 

As introduced, the downstate 
teachers retirement bills compared as 
follows in their offerings : 

1. All would raise the individual’s con- 
tributions to 5 percent (from 4 percent). 

2. The I.E.A. and I.R.E.A. would set the 
maximum salary upon which contributions 
might be paid at $3500 (rather than $2500 
as at present), while the unions would sug- 
gest $3600. 

3. The maximum retirement allowance of 
the LE.A. bill would be $2100, that-of the 
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I.R.E.A. being $1500, and the union’s being 
$1800. 

4. The LE.A. bills provide for optional 
allowances to dependents, the others do not. 

5. The LE.A. and the I.R.E.A. would 
raise minimum disability allowances to 
$400, the union’s proposal would provide 
$200. 


6. The I.E.A, plan initiates temporary 
disability allowances of 40 percent of sal- 
ary after five years of service, the other 
bills make no such provision. 

7. Only the I.E.A. plan permits regular 
disability allowances (after temporary) at 
less than ten years of service. 

8. The LE.A. only would provide death 
refunds covering service prior to July 1, 
1939. 

9. The LE.A. bills only provide credit 
for school nurse services prior to July 1, 
1931. 

10. The I.E.A. alone would reopen the 
right of elective membership to experienced 
teachers who had not heretofore elected 
membership. 

11. Only the LE.A. bills would eliminate 
the “membership lapse” after six years of 
non-teaching, thus protecting the higher 
age retirement benefits. 

12. The I.E.A. and the I.R.E.A. would re- 
quire as a minimum twenty years of serv- 
ice as a qualification for regular retirement 
allowances (now twenty-five), while the 
union’s plan would require but fifteen years. 

13. The I.E.A. and the union would re- 
quire but fifteen years of service at sixty 
for regular retirement allowances, while 
the I.R.E.A. would require twenty years. 

Only the I.E.A. bills would provide the 
following : 

14. Clarify the fifteen-year service re- 
quirement for those seventy years of age. 

15. Permit retirants under the old law 
(before July 1, 1939) to re-enter, contrib- 
ute, and retire under the benefits of the 
new law. 

16. After July 1, 1947 require the State 
to match teacher contributions at the rate 
of 7 percent State to individual’s 5 percent. 

17. Provide new minimum age allow- 
ances to be retroactive for retirants under 
the new law, at seventy. : 

18. Provide $900 as a minimum (H.B. 
768) to old law retirants reaching seventy 
after twenty-five years of service. 


The I.R.E.A. and the I.E.A. would 
set fifty-five as the basic minimum re- 
tirement age, but the I.E.A. would 
extend, on an elective basis, until 
July 1, 1952, the present right of 
teachers to retire at fifty after twenty- 
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By Irving F. Pearson 


five years of service. The I.R.E.A. 
would immediately require fifty-five 
years as the minimum age of retire- 
ment. The unions would not alter 
present provisions in this respect. 

The minimum retirement allow- 
ances advocated by the three groups 
were as follows: 


Minimum Allowances 


I.R.E.A. $600 at any age, fifty-five 
or above, and any number of years 
of service above twenty-five years. 
The unions would provide $400 after 
twenty-five to thirty years of service 
at any age above fifty, and $800 for 
thirty or more years of service at any 
age above fifty. The L.E.A. suggested 
minimum allowances based upon age 
and length of service, with the follow- 
ing as case examples : 

Age 55, after 25 years, $539.22; after 30 
years, $624.27; after 40 years, $794.53. 

Age 60, after 25 years, $613; after 30 
years, $708.92; after 40 years, $902.26. 

After age 65, and service of 25 years, 
$713; 30 years, $825; 40 years, $1050. 

In spite of the fact that months 
ago the ILE.A. had invited into 
conference all groups who had ideas 
regarding retirement amendment pro- 
posals, and based its programs upon 
conference and state pension com- 
mission findings, the proposals of the 
I.R.E.A. and the union group were 
entered independently before the 
House pension committee in hearing. 
The resulting conflicts caused the 
committee to ask the groups to unite 
on one set of proposals. 


Compromise Program 


At this writing it appears that a 
compromise program may develop to 
provide the following minimal retire- 
ment guarantees for teachers now 
active : 

After 20 years, age 55, $528.42; age 56, 
$541.02; age 57, $554.46; age 59, $583.86; 
and age 60, $600. 

After 25 years, age 55, $627.50; age 56, 
$642.46; age 57, $658.42; age 58, $675.31; 
age 59, $693.33; age 60, $712.50. 

After 30 years, age 55, $726.58; age 56, 
$743.90; age 57, $762.38; age 58, $781.93; 
age 59, $802.81; age 60, $825. 

(Continued on page 290) 
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An informal communication i; eye 


current developments in the 


Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dea DAVE: 

By the time you will have received 
this communication you will have 
closed your school year and be far 
away from the “ordinary grind.” I 
envy you that privilege, for we shall 
be in the midst of one of our heaviest 
and most responsible duties—legisla- 
tion—legislation for good schools, pu- 
pils, and teachers. 


“Summer Soldiers’? Needed 


The last month of the legislative 
* effort is hectic and trying upon one’s 
physical and nervous strength, and 
sometimes even upon his spirit. These 
last few weeks promise to be “hum- 
dingers.” State aid, tax, and teacher 
welfare bills, primarily, will absorb 
much of our energy. Three staff mem- 
bers will be guarding every step of 
progress of more than 100 school bills. 
This requires constant vigilance, 
study, and reconnoitering on each of 
the three days, and then the four days 
and nights per week on which the 
Legislature is in session. In addition 
there are the frequent reports to school 
and lay leaders, citing progress to date 
and emphasizing needed action. 
Unfortunately, this is the period 
when we can marshall the least help 
from the profession. It is widely dis- 
persed to vacation and summer-study 
land. We feel very much alone, except 
for our faithful officers, committee- 
men, and a few local leaders who re- 
main ready to help us upon request. 
I sincerely hope that e’er you and 
others leave for the “hinterland,” you 
will have made cafeful and detailed 
arrangements for someone else to fol- 
low through as per our requests and 
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suggestions. The last few weeks may 
be the crucial ones in our entire leg- 
islative effort. 

You ask what will happen to our 
retirement amendments? Others ask, 
“What will be the fate of our mini- 
mum salary bill?” Still others ask, 
“What's going to happen to our sick 
leave bill?” or “What are the possi- 
bilities for the bills for handicapped 
children ?” 

My answer, in most instances, might 
properly be, “It depends upon what 
type of tax bills advance, or the 
amount of increased State aid pro- 
Vided, or both.” These in turn depend 
upon the effectiveness of the “back 
home” responses and efforts. To date 
they have been marvelous. 

Without sufficient State aid and lo- 
cal tax support, it becomes more and 
more difficult to enact measures such 
as minimum salary laws, sick-leave 
provisions, and improved retirement 
offerings. We have tried to impress 
this upon the Legislature, citing a cry- 
ing need for qualified teachers—a need 
that can be satisfied only by greatly 
improved professional status as re- 
flected by the suggestions of our bills. 


A Hard Choice 


The average legislator has respond- 
ed well to this appeal. Indeed I highly 
respect the response of the average 
legislator, who in the face of a grow- 
ing revolt against higher taxes—a re- 
volt born in part of local overlevies 
connected with the initiating of the 
new 100 percent assessment plan, and 
in good part of a well-planned and 
high-powered organization which has 
as its goal the slashing of taxation 
everywhere. 

The legislator has had a hard choice 
to make between essential services to 
be properly maintained, and the re- 
duction of taxes to meet district agita- 
tion purposely centered upon him. 
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He is being blamed for higher local * 
taxes, whereas he had nothing to do 
with that situation wherever it exists. 
Extreme levies are local developments, 
which may best be locally controlled, 
generally speaking. But no! The legis- 
lator must be blamed! Hence, he must 
make the cuts! 

I honor legislators who in spite of 
this slander, and the resultant de- 
mands, cooly evaluate this situation 
and judge in behalf of the common 
good ! 

1 still further honor those (and 
there are many of them) who in spite 
of budgetary recommendations, seek 
and fight for greater shares of State 
income in behalf of education—itself 
the creature of the State. 

Both of these decisions required 
great courage, intelligence, and per- 
severance. Such statesman-like action 
must be honored and respected. It 
must be rewarded with sincere grati- 
tude and appreciation. 

On the other hand, I decry those 
who sabotage constructive govern- 
mental functionings as in education, 
in behalf of objectives more immedi- 
ately tangible and material. 

It’s so easy to subscribe to new 
buildings, new bridges, etc. They are 
tangible. They are things people can 
see and feel, here and now. They pro- 
vide jobs, contracts, and immediate 
services. 

The real statesman, guided by vi- 
sion of wider scope, fearlessly ‘presses 
his case for the future, even at the 
expense of immediate goals of more 
dazzling stripe. 


After the Clock Is Stopped 


As for ourselves, when we plod our 
weary way homeward in the early 
hours of July 1 (June 30 postponed 
by stopping the clock) I hope we may 
do so with the realization of happily 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Relax... have a Coke 
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ov see Pa, 
gime . anee’ 


protect your travel money with 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going to Paris, France, or driving to Paris, Illinois? Safe, spendable 
NCB Travelers Checks are a household word from Main Street 

to the Avenue de I'Opera. You can use them to pay for air, rail, 
bus and boat transportation—for hotels, meals and purchases 
—just like cash—wherever you go. 


Sign them when you buy them. Countersign them when you wish 
to spend money. This turns the checks into cash. Spend them 

like cash—get the change in cash. Your money is as safe as 

a bank vault... you receive a full refund for lost or stolen checks. 


Don’t run the risk of a ruined trip—the protection of NCB Travelers 
Checks costs only 75¢ for each $100 worth. In denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


NCB travelers checks 


safe, spendable everywhere! 


buy them at your bank. 


e you see Pens, \ 


“UNOS, Se 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 276) 


culminating a most strenuous, trying, 
and uncertain legislative period. 

If we are denied that privilege, we 
shall nevertheless be clear in our own 
conscience that our goals have been 
sincere and well-founded, and that our 
efforts have been employed faithfully, 
consistently, and to the best of our 
knowledge and ability. 


Complacency and Shock 


It seems peculiar that in the midst 
of the greatest favor public schools 
perhaps ever have enjoyed with the 
people such strenuous efforts have 
been required. 

It is this high favor which has al- 
most spelled our failure. Too many 
people were too complacent, believing 
that the other fellow would take care 
of the situation. Then the shock of 
reality came—the message and the 
tax bills. Then came the surprised re- 
action and counter action. 


New Courage and Hope 


I cannot predict for you, at this 
time, the final results of such action. 
I can say that it has given us new 
courage and hope. For. this we are 
duly grateful. Our prayer is that such 
support may be effectively applied un- 
til the final decisions are made. 

Happy vacation! 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AnD Pace: 9:00 a.m. May 
3, 1947, state headquarters, Spring- 
field. 

PRESENT : President Russell Malan, 
Directors J. Harold Voshall, Selmer 
H. Berg, Dr. Emma Reinhardt, Ellen 
Rourke, Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson, and Mr. Oldham (part- 
time). 

Business: (1) Considered pur- 
chase of some office equipment. (2) 
Heard Secretary’s report regarding 
finances. (3) Authorized the purchase 
of an electric typewriter. (4) Directed 
that the annual meeting be held De- 
cember 28 (Sunday evening), 29, and 
30 at either Springfield or Peoria, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s findings. 
(5) Waived I.E.A. Mutual shares in- 
terest. 

ApjourNepD: 11:00 a.m. to meet 
with presidents of five statewide pro- 
fessional associations. 
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RESOLUTION 


The presidents of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois, the 
Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the Illinois Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, the 
Illinois Secondary School Principals’ 
Association, the Illinois Association 
of County Superintendents of Schools, 
and the Illinois Education Association 
meeting at Springfield, Illinois, May 
3, 1947, request the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion to establish a Section Council, the 
members of which shall consist of the 
presidents of sections of the I.E.A. 
Furthermore, the Board of Directors 
of the I.E.A. is requested to assist in 
the formation of Divisional Section 
Councils similarly constituted with 
members being divisional chairmen of 
the various sections and the presidents 
of the respective Divisions, said coun- 
cils devoting their considerations and 
actions toward the following goals: 

1. Effecting co-ordination and co- 
operation in developing professional 
organizations, programs, and proce- 
dures. 

2. Clearing professional problems 
as between the co-operating sections 
at state and divisional levels. 

3. Jointly promoting professional 
membership, ethics, and activities. 

4. Advising with the N.E.A. and 
I.E.A. executive committee and Board 
of Directors, respectively, relative to 
the program, problems, and proce- 
dures of each organization. 

5. Conferring with each other and 
the I.E.A. Board of Directors and 
divisional officers relative to the devel- 
oping legislative programs and their 
implementation. , 

6. Occasionally conferring jointly 
with State Department, university, 
and teacher college officers and others 
relative to problems of mutual con- 
cern. 

7. Determining joint programs of 
professional and public relations in 
behalf of education and the profession. 

8. Considering proposals from other 
sources requesting professional sub- 
scription, activities, or support. 

9. Considering welfare services as 
they may be extended to members of 
the profession. 

10. Assisting in the development 
and in the sponsoring of state, divi- 
sional, and local professional meet- 
ings. 

IRvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
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...Who shall be educated? 


eS Henry M. Wriston, of 
Brown University, wonders—in the 
current issue of The American Maga- 
sine—if the magnificent ideal back of 
the educational provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights is being realized in what 
is being offered the veterans in the 
name of education.* Particularly he is 
perturbed about “degree-chasing”, 
which he feels is undermining the true 
purposes of education. 

“The veterans,” he says, “are en- 
titled to anything we can give ‘them 
which is genuine and which will inure 
to the public benefit. But the current 
tendency to encourage degree-chasing 
is hostile to true education, to the 
long-range interests of the veterans, 
and to the public weal.” 

President Wriston builds his case 
against the snobbery which places a 
false value on the sheepskin by con- 
crete reference to the requirements for 
entrance to a number of vocations, in- 
cluding teaching. 

“Tf there is one place where degrees 
may be regarded as a proper require- 
ment,” he says, “it is in teaching. But 
in this field also the fetish of degrees 
has been carried-to absurd lengths.” 

The master’s degree, he finds, “has 
been virtually destroyed as a mean- 
ingful symbol,” by the rush to acquire 
it and the increase in pay which fre- 
quently goes with it. 

Many people work for the doctor’s 
degree, he adds, not because they are 
interested in scholarship but as an 


avenue of promotion. After such per-_ 


sons have received the degree, they 
“abandon their use of foreign lan- 
guage, abandon all effort at creative 
scholarship.” 

Turning from formal requirements 
to “guidance”, President Wriston 
says that “guidance” not infrequently 
achieves less directly what formal re- 
quirements compelling attainment of a 
degree do. 

“The easiest advice to give anyone 
is to take further training, whether 
it be for farming or for a mechanical 
trade or for any other purpose what- 
ever. In modern counseling, experi- 
ence sells at too heavy a discount. 
Though it is a hard teacher, it a very 


*“What Good Is a College Degree?” by Henry 
M. Wriston, president, Brown University. 
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effective one, and it has the advantage 
of continuing instruction after formal 
schooling is over. 

“Schools are wonderful things, but 
they do not take the place of experi- 
ence, and certainly they are no sub- 
stitute for character. They cannot sup- 
ply intelligence, and, by the nature of 
their operations, they are limited in 
their efficiency unless the student has 
verbal aptitudes and learns readily— 
and practically—from books.” 

“_.. The effort to require people 
who do not think in symbols to deal 
with situations verbally . . . does not 
increase their efficiency, but rather 
the reverse.” 

It is a little difficult to know what 
Dr. Wriston intends us to conclude 
as to what if anything the schools 
should do about this non-verbal 
learner. Should we abandon him to 
experience, which though a “hard 
teacher” is “a very effective one?” 

“Schools,” Dr. Wriston says, “are 
wonderful things, but they do not take 
the place of experience, and certainly 
they are no substitute for character.” 

We take it Dr. Wriston means the 
right kind of experience, the kind that 
will contribute to character building. 
But who or what is to assure the 
young person, the non-verbal learner 
the right kind of experience, the char- 
acter-building kind, if not the school ? 

The educational privileges of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights have been referred 
to many times by high educational 
authority as a great democratic ad- 
vance in higher education. President 
Wriston is careful to point out that 
many veterans are able to profit richly 
by the opportunity thus offered them. 

Perhaps it is unfair to press for 
conclusions beyond the major one that 
the possession of a college degree does 
not insure true education. 

If the sequel to this is a careful re- 
designing of our educational program 
to make it useful to more than the 
ready “book learners,” that is one 
thing. But if education, as far as the 
schools are concerned with it, is to be 
interpreted as being only for those 
who have “verbal aptitudes” and who 
learn “readily—and practically from 
books,” both democracy and education 
are poorly served, 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and schools 
that from April 1 to May 1 attained 100 
percent membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association for the current year, 1946- 
1947, which follows, was released by Mr. 
T. D. Martin, director of membership for 
the N.E.A., on May 2. In case of errors or 
omissions, address him at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A- ENROLLMENT 
Algonquin (EI. ) - _....1941 
AR nes 1946 
Amboy (E1.)- Shines tpcacgee 
Arlington Heights (EL)... aks : _..1945 
Auburn (El) — a ao oa 
Beecher City (El. WR Pa Big Rt eee om 
Bethany Township High School... 
Bradford ee newt School 
Brooklyn’ ed 

Charleston _ fa 

Chatsworth Community High ‘School 
Chillicothe (El.) — 

Clarendon Hills (El. e Se 
Clinton Community High | School 
Des Plaines ~- AG 
Donovan (El.)_ 

Dundee (EL) - 

Dundee Community High ‘ School 
Elliott (EI.)— é 

Erie (El.)~ 

Glen Carbon (EL. ). 

Gorham Community High School 
Grafton —. 

Joy (El.) 


Joy Community High School 
Kewanee —_. 

Loda Township ‘High ‘School. 
Lyndon (EIl.)———--_ 

Lyndon Community High ‘School 
Malta Township High School... 
Mendota (El.)— 

Mendota Township High ‘School - 
Minonk (El.) 


Mound City Community High School 
Mt. Morris Community High School _ 


Mt. Vernon Township High School 
New Baden (El.) — 


New Baden Community High s ‘School 


Palos Park (El.)_ 2 
Pittsfield (El.) “ae 


Pittsfield Community High s ‘School _ 


Princeton (El.) — es" 
Roanoke (El.)— ee 


Robinson Township High School. = 


St. Elmo (El.) 


Sherrard Community F High School 


Silvis 


Wethersfield (El. P.O. Kewanee) __ 


Wethersfield Township High 
School (P.O. Kewanee) 


Yorkville Community Consolidated - 


1945 
1946 
1937 
1944 
1944 
1944 


....1934 
....1934 


1944 
1945 
1944 
1944 


1945 


1945 
1944 
_.1944 
1944 


1935 


1944 
1943 


—-1946 
-1936 
1944 


1944 


1944 


1939 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 


ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


Aurora, East, Bardell School 
Aurora, East, Oak Park School 
Bloomington, Bent School. 
Bloomington, Franklin School 
Bloomington, Washington School 
Centralia, Franklin School 
Danville, Cannon School 


1934 
1933 
1943 


__ 1943 


1939 


..1942 


1939 


* Danville, 


Danville, Douglas School 
Danville, Elmwood School 
Franklin School —-_____ 
Danville, Grant School. __-___ 
Danville, Hooton School —...._.. 
Danville, Lincoln School__.____ 
Danville, McKinley Schocl..________ 
Danville, Tilton School. .___ 
Danville, Washington School 
Dolton, Franklin School _....___ 
Dolton, Roosevelt School_.____-_. 
Dolton, Washington School. 
Downers Grove, Puffer School. 
East Moline, Lincoln School: 
East Peoria, Oak Grove School : 
East St. Louis, Denverside School___ 
East St. Louis, Dunbar School. 
East St. Louis, Lafayette School____. 
East St. Louis, Maplewood School. 
East St. Louis, Morrison School______ 
Effingham, Central School ...__ 
Eldorado, Lincoln School___- a 
Harrisburg, Bayliss School___.___. 
Harrisburg, Lincoln School______ 
Moline, Carr School__..__-__ 
Moline, Ericsson School 
Moline, Grant School... : 
Moline, Irving School__._____ 
Moline, Lincoln School_______. 
Monmouth, Garfield School. 
Monmouth, Harding School... 
Monmouth, Willitts School 
Morris, Center School. 
Mt. Carmel, Longfellow School 
Paris, Vance School SIs 
Sycamore, Central 

Junior High School 
Woodstock, Clay Street School 
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Our Earth 


Using Our Earth 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an understanding of the fundamentals of geography 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Geography Readiness 


Our Earth can easily be read by third-grade children; Using Our Earth can easily 
be read by fourth-grade children. Both books are illustrated exclusively in full 


New York Boston Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Teacher Reconversion 


Cleveland, Ohio, is reconverting a 
surplus of high-school and junior 
high-school teachers to elementary 
school work, Millicent Taylor, Edu- 
cation Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, reports in the May 17 issue 
of that paper. 


Starting with this summer session a 
picked group of volunteers—who love 
little children enough to learn to 
teach them, and who are qualified by 
temperament to do so—will enter the 
graduate school of Western Reserve 
University for a program in elemen- 
tary education. This program will en- 
able them not only to meet require- 
ments of the State Department of 
Education for certification in elemen- 
tary education but also to secure 
credit toward advanced degrees. 


A job in the Cleveland elementary 
schools will be waiting for each one, 
providing she has fulfilled certain 
standards in advance. She must be a 
recent graduate in secondary educa- 


tion—1943 or later; must have 
eighteen semester hours in English 
and eighteen in Social Studies, an 
average of “B” or better in college 
work, and a score of 600 or more on 
the “general culture” section of the 
National Teachers Examination. 

The plan was worked out by admin- 
istrative officials of the Cleveland 
school system with the co-operation 
of Dr. G. C. Robinson, chairman of 
the Education Department of Western 
Reserve University. 

In its beginning phase, however, 
the plan nowhere near meets the 
needs of the Cleveland schools. Mark 
C. Schinnerer, first assistant super- 
intendent of schools, said: 

“In passing, I might say that Cleve- 
land will need 300 new elementary 
teachers in September, 1947, to pro- 
vide what we consider to be an ade- 
quate staff. To this moment, only fifty 
of these teachers have been found. 
The plain fact is that, countrywide, 
there just aren’t enough well-trained 
elementary teachers to meet the 


needs.” 





Thank You, Come Again! 


On its fourth anniversary, the 


ciation wishes to say “thank 
you” for all of the assistance, 
courtesies, and suggestions 
which have been received during 
the first four years of the Divi- 
sion’s existence. 

The quality of the service has 
been made possible by the sup- 
port of teachers, administrators, 


education. 


forms at once. 

Superintendents, principals, 
and boards of education are in- 
vited to report vacancies which 
exist in their school systems. 


field, Til. 





Division of Teacher Placement 
of the Illinois Education Asso- 


superintendents, and boards of 


Teachers who have not en- 
rolled, should obtain enrollment 


Tue Division oF TEACHER PLace- 
MENT, Illinois Education Association, 
100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 














e EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


6 weeks or more of conversational Spanish 
or Portuguese —— with native instruc- 
tors who have trained hundreds of teach- 
ers for AB in Latin American coun- 
tries, under the famous “Riddle Method’. 

The Traveli Classroom Plan is utilized 
to enable ft student to practice the 
language in foreign lands. 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Spanish or Portuguese 


e TRAVEL 


Planned instructional and social weekend 
flights to beautiful Havana and quaint 
Nassou, B.W.!. Vio airliners, you visit 6 
romance islands of the Caribbean area, 
stopping at world-famous hotels and res- 
taurants, with special side trips and tours. 
Actually “‘a Classroom in the Sky”. 





PLAN | 
A 6 weeks of Language Training 


EK MOB i 


RIDDLE INTER-AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Announces a Magic Carpet to Learning and Adventure 
for Educators—Students—Travelers 
Summer language courses for Beginners, Intermediate and Advanced Students in 


Classes begin May, June, July and August 


e RECREATION 
Famous Florida sports, plus sightseeing 
trips to Palm Beach, Miami Beach and 
Key West. Deep sea fishing and yachting 
trip, and moonlight cruise. 


e EXPENSES 
The prices quoted on the Summer Ses- 
sions are cae, ow By pe 
to graduation inc 
room and board, traveling, and ploreed 
excursions. 





PLAN li 
A 12 weeks La 


B Same as |-A except one week Training 


Room and board comprises : 


—— vet aA Havana and 
r 6 day Air Classroom Cruise to 
motorcade trip to Miami cS 
coach, 0 Paim Beach and Cuba, iti, Puerto Re * 
ey 


Dominican 
Deepsea yachting and fishing romas, Virgin islands 
Moonlight cruise 


PRICE: $575.00 


RIDDL 


137 CORAL WAY, 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Room and 

Weekend visits to Havana 
and Nassou, B.W.!. 

Motorcade trips to Miami 
Beach, Palm Beach and 

Key W 


B Same as !!-A except one week 
comprises : 


6 day Air Classroom Cruise to 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, St 
Thomas, Virgin Islands 


PRICE: $1135.00 


est 

ting and fishi 
Trip to ‘the famous | Sliver 
PRICE: $825.00 ings and 4 Dvergiodss 
PRICE: $885.00 


CLIP AND MAIL TO 
RIDDLE INTER-AMERICAN COLLEGE, Dept. 11, 137 Coral Way, Coral Gables, Florida 
| am interested in PLAN I-A ( ) PLAN I-B ( ) PLAN II-A ( ) PLAN 
11-B ( ). Please send without obligation further details. If | attend, | plan to 
enter the May {( ) JUNE ( ) JULY ( ) AUGUST ( ) Session. 


Name 
Address_ 
City and State___._ 


INTER-AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
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See Canada Via 
Canadian Pacific 


You should see the unspoiled splendor of 


@ THE MAGNIFICENT 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
@ THE EVERGREEN BEAUTY 
OF CANADA’S PACIFIC COAST 


They're the reasons why traveling 
to and from the Pacific Coast and 
California the Canadian Pacific 
way is a thrill you can’t afford to 
miss. You begin to enjoy yourself 
the minute you reserve space on a 
comfortable Canadian Pacific trains 
Our service starts when you ask 
information from your local agent 
or Canadian Pacific. Be sure to 


inquire about round-trip rail fares 
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A System of FM Radio 
for Education in Illinois 





By Ward N. Black 





Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ues now perceive that radio 
as a tool in education has a definitely 
established place in the school. Radios 
have, within the past few years, ap- 
peared, as if by magic, in classrooms 
throughout the country. Thanks to 
rural electrification programs, the 


rural schoolrooms now have them. 


The high schools and many colleges 
make use of programs developed for 
specific purposes. The use of the radio 
in education has also gone beyond the 
classroom to take. an important place 
in the program of adult education. 

That the radio has made rapid 
strides in technical development dur- 
ing the past decade, is a well-known 
fact. With the technical changes have 
come changes in program production 
that work to the advantage of the edu- 
cator. Those interested in the growth 
of the use of radio in education have 
been willing to spend great sums of 
money, as well as time and energy 
in developing the new program. 

Today two methods of transmitting 
radio waves are in use: the AM or 
“amplitude modulation,” method which 
has been in use in the past, and the 
FM or “frequency modulation,” which 
is the newer method and the one in 
which the educators are most inter- 
ested today. 

This newer, static-free radio has 
captured the interest of commercial, 
as well as educational, radio. Today 
over fifty FM (frequency modula- 
tion) radio channels have tentatively 
been assigned to Illinois by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 


Wide Use of FM Possible 


Before the war the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, after con- 
siderable work, was successful in 
setting aside a number of educational 
channels to be used by noncommercial 
educational institutions. These chan- 
nels make possible a wide use of FM 
radio through stations located all over 
the country. 
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It is interesting to know that the 
educational channels are the choice 
channels of the spectrum. The choice 
makes it possible for the broadcast 
programs to be heard to advantage 
on both special school receivers and 
home receivers as well. 

A problem facing education in IIli- 
nois today is: Will this State make 
use of the opportunity presented and 
develop a modern FM educational 
system for those of school age and-for 
adults? It is true that the war held 
up progress in the development of 
such a system. Now the war is over, 
and we are again faced with the 
problem. 

The chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has said: 

“If education doesn’t want and 
doesn't need those channels, and_.if it 
doesn’t prove its desires and needs by 
actually making intensive use of them, 
history is going to repeat itself, and 
education will again find that it is left 
with memories of a lost opportunity.” 


Engineering Survey 


The Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction believes that this 
opportunity must not be lost. 

The importance of a system of FM 
educational radio in Illinois was rec- 
ognized immediately by Mr. Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and before the war he ap- 
pointed a committee of representative 
educators of the State to study the 
problem and make a report to him on 
the opportunities and possibilities in 
this new field of education. 

An engineering survey has been 
made in the State by one of the most 
outstanding radio engineers of the 
country, and the State has been tenta- 
tively spotted for a suitable number of 
effectively placed FM< stations. 

The new system would be so located 
and organized as to serve all sections 
of the State and in the course of de- 
velopment would serve all types of 
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educational systems, both public and 
private — on all levels from the ele- 
mentary school through the secondary 
school, college and university, and all 
acceptable types of adult education. 

In the establishment of an educa- 
tional radio system for a state, two 
methods of procedure are to be con- 
sidered. By the first method, the com- 
plete system would be started at once 
by the State and would be completed 
at the earliest possible date. By the 
second method local stations would 
be established through several regions 
of the State until, over a long period 
of time, a complete connecting system 
would result. 


Present and Future 


’ It is believed that the first method 
would be of more service to a greater 
number over a longer period of time. 
The second method would possibly 
take so long a time for completion 
that many sections of the State would 
be disturbed because of the loss of 
service to their people. 

In Illinois two local educational 
stations have already been set up, and 
their worth has been established. The 
University of Illinois has a station 
using FM to advantage in the local 
community. The Chicago public school 
system has used FM radio for a num- 
ber of years and has been a pioneer 
in FM educational broadcasting. 

To date only large city school 
systems and state universities have 
been active in the establishment and 
use of FM radio. Others interested in 
the use of FM in the future, however, 
will be: 

(1) Medium-sized city school sys- 
tems; (2) rural schools in a county 
or a consolidated school district ; (3) 
adult educational progtams for cities 
and rural communities ; (4) extension 
services of universities; (5) state- 
wide service. through FM educational 
networks, planned and operated by 
state departments of education and 
state education associations. 

The Operating Divisions 

The interest of educators in Illinois 
is now centered in the establishment 
of an educational FM system com- 
pleted for the use of all the people of 
the State. The system should be 
owned and controlled by the people 
of the State. As a part of the state 
school system, it should be supervised 
by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The operation of the system will, 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting 





eA Class Science Project 


for teachers wishing to bring 
home to students the 


immensity of our 


+ Solar System 
iL. Here may be all the direc- 
tions you need for helping your class 
set up a practicable scale model of the 
solar system —with the sun right in 
your classroom, Venus up the hall 
and Saturn installed in all his ringed 
glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled dis- 
tances — from the volleyball-size 
sun to each of the planets—has been 
worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planeta- 
rium. You will notice that common 
spherical objects are also suggested 
in this table, and each of these objects 
is considered of sufficiently accurate 
size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative sizes of the planets them- 
selves in terms of this distance scale. 





DISTANCE SCALED 
FROM “SUN”| DIAMETER 








SUN] [8.6e" 
MERCURY] 30] 0 
"(VENUS 
EARTH 
MARS 
JUPITER 
SATURN 
URANUS 
NEPTUNE 
PLUTO 





DRIED PEA 
DRIED PEA 
” ISMALL BEAD 














Scale: 1 inch to 100,000 miles 


YOU MIGHT FIND it effective in your 
class and interesting to outsiders as 
well to provide descriptive labels and 
actually locate even the more distant 
of these planets throughout your 
school’s neighborhood. Or, multiply- 
ing the scale given by any feasible 
number, you might care to lay out the 
planets on a map of your community, 
translating their locations where pos- 
sible into well-known landmarks. 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION is from 
Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, Director of 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 





of necessity, comprise two important 
divisions. One division will deal with 
technical operation, and the second 
division will be interested in program 
production. Each division will require 
experts in the fields. These trained 
and experienced experts are available, 
and others will be trained as the sys- 
tem grows. 

A’ system of FM for education in 
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Illinois has the support of the Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, the University of Illinois, the 
State teacher training institutions, 
county superintendents of schools, 
school administrators organizations, 
and private colleges and universities. 
Many organizations interested in 
(Continued on page 292) 
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Radio Education 





By Elbert R. Moses, Jr. 


in Illinois 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


I. the early days of radio, educa- 
tional institutions had an opportunity 
to pioneer in the field. Since radio was 
a new venture, untried, many were 
hesitant, however. Others had neither 
the funds nor the personnel for such 
an enterprise. Still others were un- 
willing to spend the necessary funds 
for radio work. All who hesitated ap- 
parently lacked the imagination to see 
where radio could lead the field of 
education. 

Today, another opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Local commercial radio 
stations must, according to FCC law, 
assign a certain amount of time to 
educational work. Trained personnel 
in the radio field, both technical and 
non-technical, are more numerous. 
Students are, through years of listen- 
ing, more interested in learning radio 
techniques, and FCC is setting aside 
certain wave lengths for the exclusive 
use of educational institutions which 
are interested in building their own 
FM stations. 

There is no excuse for the up-and- 
coming institution to cry lack of op- 
portunity. The opportunity is here. 


Progressive Station 


For some time Illinois has had a 
progressive radio station in WILL, 
University of Illinois station at Ur- 
bana. This station serves the commu- 
nity and rural areas with a program 
which I, personally, should like to see 
every teachers college emulate. 

Station WILL provides a high-class 
program — musical shows, literature 
and dramatic programs, farm pro- 
grams, market news, local news, 
parent-teacher forums, and news of 
local sports events. 

Then, too, station WILL has spe- 
cial feature programs such as “Ex- 
ploring the Artistic,” a program spon- 
sored by the department of art in 
which round-table guests probe such 
controversial and interesting subjects 
as the nature of good taste, effective 
appreciations of art, and the place of 
the radical in art. 
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Another such worthwhile program 
is “The World’s Great Short Stories.” 
Great short stories of all time are 
brought to life in radio production 
and are narrated by Wilson Hall. Still 
another, “The Atomic Age,” presents 
the implications of atomic energy from 
military, scientific, economic, and so- 
cial standpoints. 

WILL’s programming has been 
adapted to the news of the moment, 
to the interests of the moment. WILL 
has done a thorough and professional 
job of its educational programming. 
Theirs is a project worthy of study 
by an institution that is planning 
radio participation. 

Radio Conscious 

Although station WILL, with its 
greater resources in funds and per- 
sonnel, has pioneered for the state 
of Illinois, there are other ventures 
by state institutions which point in 
the proper direction. The state teach- 
ers colleges are becoming radio con- 
scious, and, although their ventures 
still are more or less in the early 
stages, they are, nevertheless, worthy 
of review. 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, located at Normal, Illinois, has 
developed a beginning radio program. 

On Monday is broadcast a program 
known as, “Our High School Guest 
Day.” Students of central Illinois high 
schools preserit this series. A faculty 
committee headed by Dr. Helen Mar- 
shall arranges the programs. 

On Tuesday comes “Music Time,” 
arranged by Dr. Emma R. Knudson, 
head of the music department. In 
addition to solo and ensemble num- 
bers, both vocal and instrumental, se- 
lected recordings from the music li- 
brary make up the programs. 

On Wednesday, at 4:30 p.m., the 
university forum, composed of mem- 
bers of the university faculty, dis- 
cusses subjects of the day, such as 
Russian and American viewpoints, 
the United Nations, and relations with 
South America. Dr. Howard I. Field- 
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ing arranges the programs and serves 
as moderator. 

On Thursday at 4:30 p.m., 1.S.N.U. 
students interested in radio participa- 
tion present Radio Workshop, a pro- 
gram of dramatic sketches, interviews, 
quiz programs, readings. Miss Ruth 
V. Yates, assistant professor of speech, 
directs the workshop. 

On Friday at 4:30 p.m., “Campus 
News,” a preview of university events 
and summary of the week’s news, 
comes directly from the college pub- 
licity department. 

In addition to its on-the-air radio 
program, the Illinois State Normal 
offers the following radio courses : In- 
troduction to Radio, taught by the 
speech department, and Fundamentals 
of Radio, which is taught by the 
physics department. 

A special faculty committee formu- 
lates Normal’s policies of radio educa- 
tion. The direction of radio, however, 
is not the assignment of one person. 

Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, at Carbondale, has made a defi- 
nite entry into the field of radio. 

The university currently is produc- 
ing seven radio programs a week. 
Five of these are fifteen-minute pro- 
grams over station WCIL, Carbon- 
dale; one is a thirty-minute program 
over station WJPF, Herrin; and the 
other is a thirty-minute program di- 
rected to southern Illinois classrooms 
and broadcast simultaneously over 
WJPF, Herrin, and WEBOQ, Harris- 
burg. 

Programs Varied 


The programs include “Music Is 
Yours,” a program of good music 
presented by faculty and members of 
the music department; student news- 
casts, gathered and written by stu- 
dents in the journalism classes ; “Cam- 
pus Chatter,” a program each week 
featuring a different student organ- 
ization or activity; Little Theatre 
plays ; and a very special feature called 
“Southern Comes Calling,” an in- 
formal, informative talk by some fac- 
ulty member on some subject of in- 
terest to the housewife. 

Southern offers its students inter- 
ested in radio two courses in the field: 
one a course in radio speech, the other 
a course in physics dealing with the 
principles of radio. 

A committee headed by Dr. Henry 
J. Rehn, dean of the college of Voca- 
tions and Professions, is studying the 
possibilities of establishing a univer- 
sity radio station. 
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At Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, radio has not yet be- 
come a definite part of the college ac- 
tivities. Plans, however, are under 
way for very definite and very early 
participation in the field. 

A radio station is being built at 
DeKalb, and this station expects to 
offer the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College some education time. 

The station probably will be in 
operation by fall of this year. 

Dr. Clyde Beighey, of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, in Ma- 
comb, has stated that there have been 
no plans for establishing a radio sta- 
tion at Western. The college offers 
one course (twelve weeks) in radio 
speech, but there are no plans for any 
radio program this coming year. 


From Meagre Beginnings 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege has come into the fielti of radio 
only within the last few months. 
Through the co-operation of Ray Live- 
say, manager of Station WLBH, Mat- 
toon, it has been possible for Eastern 
to have an outlet for its programs. 

When these programs first began in 
late November of 1946, the college 
had little more than Mr. Livesay’s 
earnest help, a group of interested 
students, and the absolute minimum 
essentials for operating a remote sta- 
tion. In spite of these meager begin- 
nings, Eastern’s radio project has ad- 
vanced. Sixty-five thirty-minute pro- 
grams already have been presented. 

The following definite weekly pro- 
gram has been set up: Monday, 
round-table discussions and student 
forums on topics of current interest 
to the local community, sponsored by 
the social science department, under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Cole- 
man ;* Tuesday, music programs of 
group and individual instrumental and 
vocal performances, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dvorak. 

Wednesday, a series of programs 
on literature, creative writing, and the 
like, under the direction of Dr. Wid- 
ger, of the English department; 
Thursday, Radio Workshop plays and 
other creative programs written and 
directed by students of the radio class ; 
Friday, a program presented for the 
benefit of the high schools in and 
around Charleston, a series of forums 
presenting problems of the teacher 
and the high-school situation. 

“Previously there was presented on Mondays a 


series of six programe on the United Nations, 
written by a student, Donald Musselman. 
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coming soon! 


Tuomas F. Barton 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





a GEOGRAPHY READINESS PROGRAM 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation 
for geography in the primary grades. 


* GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


Through the Day From Season to Season 
In Country and City 
by 


SmipMAN P. PooLe 
University of Virginia 


* “A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second and third grades 
* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
* Content based on actual experience of children 
* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 
* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


Available on or about June fifteenth 
Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL 
COMPANY 


something new! 


CLarRA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 














The programs here at Eastern have 
been under the immediate supervision 
of a student assistant, John Paul, who 
has helped to co-ordinate the work of 
the students in the radio productions. 

The college initiated its first class 
in radio, “An Introduction to Radio,” 
last quarter, and is planning three 
radio courses for next year, adding 
script-writing and radio production. 

The physics department, of course, 
has been teaching for some time a 
course in radio, which is of value to 
students interested in the technical 
phase of the field. Beginning this fall 
there will be a year’s work in the 
Physics Department for those inter- 
ested in the technical phases of radio. 
A course in basic electronics, one in 
radio, and one in electronics measure- 
ments will be offered during the year. 


Policy Committee 


To govern and direct the policies 
at the college, a radio committee has 
been appointed. This committee in- 
cludes the dean of the college, the 
business manager, the chairman of the 
physics department, the director of 
public relations, and the chairman of 
the speech department, as well as the 
author, who is chairman. 

Plans for equipment for the Eastern 
radio program have gone forward, too. 
At present, all programs are recorded 
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on the Soundscriber. A Fairchild high 
fidelity recording unit is on order. 
New Equipment 

This latter equipment will make it 
possible for large groups such as or- 
chestras or choruses, which have 
schedule conflicts and so encounter 
difficulty in assembling a large group 
at broadcast time, to record their pro- 
grams in advance and broadcast by 
transcription. 

It is the hope of Eastern, too, that 
in the near future a college FM sta- 
tion will become a reality. 


Present Needs 


Beginnings in radio education in 
Illinois have been made, but the road 
to good radio education lies long and 
hard ahead. It would appear that some 
of the teachers colleges in Illinois will 
need to take more interest in radio, 
that radio will need large sums of 
money and well-trained personnel to 
handle equipment. 

It will take well-trained personnel, 
too, to stimulate the interest of the 
students and faculty in radio, and to 
lead the way to better use of the radio 
in the field of education. How far IlIli- 
nois institutions will go depends upon 
their will to work, to spend, to plan. 
Immediate action is called for if edu- 
cation is not again to be left with 
“memories of a lost opportunity.” 


Holds Grade Scheol - 
Music Festival 


For the past two years the grade 
schools of Champaign County, Ili- 
nois, have looked upon their music 
programs with a renewed interest. It 
all began' when the principals, in co- 
operation with their music teachers, 
scrapped all plans for the grade-school 
county music contest, and decided to 
hold in its place a music festival. 


Some Misgivings 


With some misgivings, for the con- 
test had been held with great regu- 
larity for many years, a committee was 
appointed to carry through the plans 
for the first festival, which was held 
in April, 1946. The event, however, 
proved to be such a success that any 
doubts were quickly dispelled. A ca- 
pacity audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the massed chorus of 200 
grade-school students. 

The festival chorus, which was the 
nucleus of the program, was directed 
by Mr. Wolfgang Kuhn, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Music. 
One of the outstanding numbers which 
this group performed was an arrange- 
ment of Haydn’s “The Heavens Are 
Telling,” from the “Creation.” The 
audience joined the festival chorus in 
some community singing, and the re- 
mainder of the program consisted of 
special musical numbers provided by 
some of the participating schools. 

The night of this first festival the 
grade-school music contest was buried 
in Champaign County. The enthusi- 
asm of the participating groups, the 
participation of the capacity audience, 
and, most of all, the co-operative ef- 
fort of all the music teachers who 
helped through the preparation of 
their students, and the enthusiasm of 
these young singers themselves, saw 
te that. Plans for a second annual 
music festival were started that very 
same night. 


Second Festival - 


A working committee of seven mu- 


sic teachers and principals was assist- 
ed by enthusiastic representatives from 
the county superintendent's office. Op- 
erating as a part of the Champaign 
County Grade School Association, this 
committee began to make plans for 
the second music festival. Mr. Kuhn 
was again asked to be the guest con- 
ductor of the chorus. 

Meeting with the committee, he as- 
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sisted in selecting the music to be sung 
by the festival chorus. As soon as this 
was done, and the individual grade 
schools had been notified, these selec- 
tions were prepared by all the choruses 
of the participating schools. It was 
planned again to have a number of 
special selections to round out the 
program. 

When on April 11, the date of the 
second festival, all the children met at 
the St. Joseph High School Audi- 
torium for a rehearsal in the after- 
noon, it was found that the ranks of 
the chorus had swelled to over 400 
voices. In a rehearsal lasting a little 
over- two hours, Mr. Kuhn welded 
these youngsters into a well-drilled, 
enthusiastic organization, which was 
all keyed up to present a thrilling per- 
formance that night. 

The selections performed were: 
“Cast Thy Burden upon the Lord,” 
Mendelssohn; “Careless Caballero,” 
Spanish Folk Tune; “De Glendy 
Burk,” and “Beautiful Dreamer,” 
Stephen Foster; “Cherubim Song,” 
Bortniansky ; and “The Old Refrain,” 
Kreisler, with violin obligato played 
by Mr. Kuhn. 

The program was presented before 
a capacity audience which overflowed 
into the aisles, and left people stand- 
ing along the sides of the auditorium. 
The enthusiasm with which this pro- 
gram was performed and received 
proved again that more can be ac- 
complished through friendly co-opera- 
tion than by competition alone. 

Encouraging Sign 

One of the encouraging signs of this 
second festival was the appearance of 
various instrumental soloists and or- 
ganizations. They point to the forma- 
tion of a massed instrumental ensem- 
ble at a future festival to augment the 
already existing choral organization. 

Through these signs it is evident 
that the music program in the Cham- 
paign County is rapidly expanding, 
and through the impetus given it by 
the festival, is now extending down 
to the rural schools as well as the city 
grade schools. 

The following twenty-four schools 
of the county participated in the fes- 
tival this year: 

Community ScHoots: Broadlands, 
Fisher, Foosland, Gifford, Homer, Long- 
view, Mahomet, Ogden, Penfield, Pesotum, 
Philo, Rantoul, Sadorus, Savoy, Seymour, 
Sidney, St. Joseph, Tolono. 

Rurat ScHoors: Danforth, Dunham, 
Flatville, Harshbarger, Hunt, Union Center. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


What achievement test series has been completely revised and will 
appear on the market in its new form by the fall of 1947? 


What achievement test was standardized on the largest number of 
elementary school children ever tested in a single testing program? 


For what achievement test did the standardization involve 15,534,200 


pupil-item responses? 


Only one test is the answer to all of these questions: 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: New FORM R 


which will be available for use September, 1947 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Clay B. Mathers and H. E. Detherage 


CHAIN REACTION 
(Continued from page 274) 


content may be approached, it should 
be beamed at the stabilization of fam- 
ily and community life. 


Ee 


DR. HOWARD C. SHARFE 
Minister, Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

. . . the wisdom of the Wise Men 


. .. The wisdom of the Wise Men 
who made their journey to the East 
many centuries ago was most mani- 
fest in that they were not looking for 
their salvation in the Roman Govern- 
ment, nor in an uprising of the Jewish 
people, nor in any system of appease- 
ment that could be devised. They were 
placing their faith in a new born thing. 
They were placing their faith in a 
young personality in whom God lived. 

And the final hope for our world 
is in a similar place. Not in a United 
Nations, nor atomic power, nor any 
complicated system of government 
control. That final hope still rests in 
personality, in the guided ideas and 
ideals of the girls and boys with whom 
you and I are working. 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


U. S. Senator from Ohio 
. if we yielded to either 

The danger of Federal control of 
educational policy appears clearly in 
the controversy now going on regard- 
ing private and parochial schools. The 
advocates of such schools insist that 
the Federal. money be available to 
such schools regardless of the policy 
of the state government in refusing 
to recognize such schools as part of 
the public school system. 

On the other hand, the opponents 
of such schools wish us to declare that 
no Federal money shall be expended 
for private or parochial schools, re- 
gardless of what the policy of the state 
may be in dispensing its own funds. 

If we yielded to either of these ar- 
guments, we would clearly be chang- 
ing the educational policy of the state. 
This bill is a state-aid bill, and the 
state should be authorized to use the 
Federal funds for the same purpose 
for which it uses its own state funds. 

If the state recognizes private and 
parochial schools as part of its state 
educational system, then the bill pro- 
vides that it may use Federal funds 
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in the same proportion in which its 
state funds are used for such schools. 
On the other hand, if the state educa- 
tional policy is to operate only through 
public schools, Federal money can 
only be used for that purpose. 

If we cannot maintain the principle 
of rfon-interference in state educa- 
tional systems, I would be opposed to 
the whole bill. The question has noth- 
ing to do with the highly controversial 
problem whether states should appro- 
priate public funds for parochial 


schools. One may feel strongly either 
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way on that subject, but it is a matter 
for each state and the people of each 
state to determine. 


x * * 
THE HON. WILLIAM BENTON 
Assistant Secretary of State 
. . . the burden of truth 


Much of what the Russians do in 
the field of ideas, both at home and 
abroad, we would call indoctrination 
and propaganda, rather than educa- 
tion and information. They could call 
it that, too. They frankly regard facts 
and ideas, and the means of commu- 
nicating facts and ideas, as instru- 
ments and weapons of national and 
revolutionary policy. 

Russia’s leaders claim they have 
found in dialectical materialism some- 
thing close to the final and absolute 
truth about history, economics, and 
the good society. They are intolerant 
of error or divergence, either in phil- 
osophy or tactics. Why should they 
encourage error if they claim they 
have the truth? These leaders go to 
great lengths to spread their ideas of 
the truth, and to attack and suppress 
what they regard as error. 

The western democracies place the 
burden of determining the truth upon 
the individual. Through education 


they hope to provide the individual, 


with the tools of reason that will en- 
able him to recognize truth. Through 
a policy of freedom of information 
they present the issues to him for 
judgment. The western method is, we 
believe, the surest road to the truth 
and the only one which is appropriate 
to human. dignity. It is by nature 
slower and more expensive. 

Yet we in America find ourselves 
slighting education at home, minimiz- 
ing ideas, failing adequately to ex- 
plain ourselves to other peoples, and 
blinking indifferently in the midst of 
what Secretary Marshall calls “a riot 


of propaganda.” 


. as cheerfully prevent 


We Americans have always spent 
cheerfully on the cure of our diseases. 
We have been extremely niggardly in 
spending on prevention. Every ad- 
vertiser knows how much easier it is 
to sell a cure than to persuade people 
to take preventive action. The new 
realities of international life demand 
prevention. The cures of international 
illnesses have become too costly. 

The proposed Federal budget for 
1948 calls for $7.3 billions for the 
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Veterans Administration, which is a 
heritage of our past international ill- 
nesses. It calls also for $5 billions to 
service the national debt, most of it 
due to the same illnesses. It provides 
$11.2 billions for the armed forces, 
in the event major surgery may be 
needed in the future. Those three 
items add up to two-thirds of the 
proposed Federal budget. 

It would seem we Americans should 
now have learned to take seriously the 
adage about the ounce of prevention— 
if only on a dollars-and-cents basis. 











TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATIONS 


EXAMINATIONS for Teachers in 
the Chicago High Schools will be 
given in August. These examina- 
tions are open to outside teach- 
ers. You must prepare thoroughly 
and completely. 


PREPARE AT A SCHOOL 
THAT COVERS EVERY 
SUBJECT 
By 
Expert and Experienced Instructors 
who are Specialists in their Fields 


and in Preparing Candidates to 
Pass. 


THE CHICAGO 
TEACHERS’ 
REVIEW SCHOOL 


THE ONLY ONE Experienced and Ex- 
pert School that can give you the work 
ary for sful preparation. It 
has through the years prepared thou- 
sands of Chicago Teachers, Principals 
and other Administrators, many of 
whom came from outside Chicago. 


You Want a Lifetime Career with 
Security, Tenure, Pension, Oppor- 
tunities for Advancement and Rec- 
ognition. All This and More Is To 
Be Found In the Chicago School 
System! 

NOTE WELL: Chicago Teachers- Salary 
Schedule has been raised considerably | 
and it is to be raised further, until the 
salaries may be among the very highest. 


REGISTER AT ONCE! 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ 

REVIEW SCHOOL, INC. 

32 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A 
WELL BALANCED 


By George E. Lawley 











Morgan Park High School . . . Chicago 


I. spite of all the emphasis placed 
on educational guidance by adjust- 
ment teachers, careers teachers, grade 
advisors, and other counselors, we 
still find the majority of high-school 
students taking a very limited and nar- 
row program. Who is responsible for 
this practice? 

First, the teacher who tells his stu- 
dents that they must take his subject 
if they ever intend to go to college. 
“You can’t go to any college in the 
United States, unless you have had 
two years of a foreign language.” A 
straight academic program in high 
school is a must! Commercial work 
and vocational subjects are only for 
the poor student who cannot afford to 
go to college. 

Now at least 40 percent of the stu- 
dents who enter high school never 
finish, and of those who do finish 
about 10 percent go on to college.* In 
other words, the majority, or 90 (75) 
percent, should have been taking some 
vocational training in high school. 

Yet the figures in most high schools 
are just reversed. About 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the students take a vocational 
sequence and the rest take a straight 
academic program. 


Greatly Unprepared 


When these students drop out of 
school, they are greatly unprepared 
for the business or industrial world. 
About the first information the em- 
ployer wants of a girl who is seeking 
a job in the business world is, “Can 
you type, can you take dictation, do 
you know. bookkeeping, can you run 
a comptometer or other of our office 
machines ?” 

The answer in most cases must be, 
“No, I took Latin or rather it took 
me. I can work problems in Algebra, 
but I can’t figure interest, or percent- 


*Estimates Ry at the University 4 Ay 
and reported by Coleman Griffith in his The Junior 
College in Iaina 94 C15) indicate that before the 


war one out uates of public 
high schools in Tilinows ~ liege. 
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age, or cash discounts. I can name all 
the parts of a frog, but I can’t sell and 
know nothing about business organ- 
ization and procedure.” 

Second, the colleges are responsible 
for most of the false impressions that 
teachers are handing on to the stu- 
dents. Colleges have not yet generally 
recognized commercial or vocational 
subjects as preparation for any college 
training. 

Most colleges require that a student 
submit sequences in three out of five 
fields of study. These fields are gen- 
erally (1) English, (2) Mathematics, 
(3) Science, (4) Language, (5) His- 
tory. No mention is made of commer- 
cial or vocational work. 


Years to Catch Up 


Does this mean that a student who 
has taken a vocational sequence can- 
not go to college? No, but it does 
mean that his program in high school 
has to be planned more carefully in 
order that he can submit credits in 
three of these fields, in addition to 
his commercial or vocational work. 

Most teachers think this is too dif- 
ficult to do and so tell their students 
that the only safe thing is to take a 
straight academic program, if they 
think they are going to college. If com- 
mercial work is of no importance, why 
is there a school of commerce in nearly 
every large university in the country. 

Why don’t the schools of commerce 
require entering students to have a 
commercial sequence as an entrance 
requirement ? 

The answer is that education is such 
a slow process, that it takes years for 
it to catch up with present-day needs. 
It is time now that action be taken to 
change this unfair practice and to add 
commercial subjects to the list of se- 
quences one may submit for entrance 
to college. 

Now, the author of this article is 
not advocating that students drop the 
study of languages or algebra or of 
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anything else. But, he does advocate 
that a student be given a well-balanced 
program of studies. 

One can meet all of the college re- 
quirements and take a vocational se- 
quence also, if a little planning is done 
at the beginning of his high-school 
career. If the student will consult the 
catalogues of several colleges in which 
he is interested, he will learn what is 
required for entrance by each. 

He will find that more and more 
colléges are requiring no specified 
subjects as a prerequisite to entrance. 
In fact, some require only 
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The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 


July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offeréd in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education. 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History. Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
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that a student be a graduate of an ac- 
credited high school. Such colleges are 
interested primarily in the ability of 
the student to do college work. They 
are interested in the extra-curricular 
activities in which a student engages 
and in his adjustment to society. 


' A Sample Program 


Following is a sample of a program 
that a student might take that would 
prepare him both for college and for 
the business or industrial world. Nat- 
urally, variations should be made to 
fit the individual and his needs. 

First Year: English 1, 2; General Sci- 
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“‘ the foundation book 
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famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
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dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 
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Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ence 1, 2; Algebra 1, 2; Business Training 
1, 2 or Shop 1, 2; Art 1, 2 or Mechanical 
Drawing 1, 2; Gym 1, 2 

Seconp Year: English 3, 4; Geometry 1, 
2; Language 1, 2; Bookkeeping 1, 2, or 
Shop 3, 4; Music 1, 2; Gym 3, 4 

Tarp Year: English 5, 6; Physics 1, 
2; Bookkeeping 3, 4 or Stenography 1, 2 
or Shop 5, 6; Language 3, 4; Gym 5, 6 

FourtH -Year: Civics (first semester) ; 
Elective (second semester) ; U. S. History 
1, 2; Chemistry 1, 2; Stenography 3, 4 or 
Shop 7, 8; Gym 7, 8 

This program would give the stu- 
dent three, three-year sequences (1) 
English, (2) Science, (3) Commer- 
cial or Shop; and two, two-year se- 
quences (1) Mathematics, (2) Lan- 
guage. This is more than is required 
for graduation from most high schools 
in this country and is well balanced 
because it meets the requirements for 
entrance to most colleges and at the 
same time gives the student some 
preparation for the commercial or in- 
dustrial world. 
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LEGISLATION MOVES SLOWLY 
(Continued from page 275) 


After 40 years, age 58, $995.19; age 59, 
$1021.75; age 60, $1050, etc., with pro- 
portionate figures at “in between” ages. 

The above plan was first suggested 
to the State Pension Commission 
which elected to determine the max- 
imal minimum guarantee for teachers 
at the age of sixty-five rather than 
sixty, as suggested by the I.E.A. The 
LE.A. bills were drawn accordingly. 

It is now hoped and believed that 
the legislative members of that com- 
mission and others will make a fur- 
ther special provision for teachers as 
per the above suggestion, and in 
keeping with the I.E.A.’s original 
proposal. 


Fates Involved 


Other measures in which teachers 
are particularly interested have their 
fates intimately involved with the fate 
of the State school aid bills, H.B. 378, 
H.B. 561, H.B. 603, and S.B. 229, 
requiring appropriations of approx- 
imately $88,000,000, including $1,- 
000,000 for junior colleges, as per 
H.B. 363. 

These teacher welfare measures in- 
clude H.B. 109, the minimum salary 
law ; H.B. 424, the sick leave bill, and 
S.B. 487, the “equal pay regardless 
of sex” bill, or H.B. 55, if it is amend- 
ed to subscribe to the provisions of 
S.B. 487. 

S.B. 487 is purely an “equal pay 
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regardless of sex” bill, similar to laws 


_ in other states where the regulation 


works satisfactorily. 

The possibilities are that. the re- 
tirement, sick leave, and equal pay 
measures will be enacted, in that 
order of possibility. The minimum 
salary bill will need widespread sup- 
port among teachers and others. Its 
provisions may be amended down- 
ward according to the developments 
in the State aid program. Many legis- 
lators are adverse to minimum wage 
legislation. 

Strong support for the State aid 
and crucial teacher welfare bills will 
be needed up to the last minute of 
legislation. 

Editor’s Note: By agreement of all par- 
ties H.B.674 and 675, and H.B.523 cover 
the teacher retirement proposals. The latter 
cares for those already retired; the former 
two cover present teachers. H.B. 523, as 
amended, replaces H.B.678. By agreement 


H.B.633 was dropped in favor of the 
amended bills. 
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College Performance 
of Veterans Studied 


Undergraduate men students at the 
University of Illinois, 82 percent of 
whom are veterans, have this year set 
an all-time scholarship record. Statis- 
tics, released by Edward E. Stafford, 
dean of men, indicate that this year’s 
record is 13% percent better than the 
prewar best in a twenty-three year 
period. 

This information comes on the heels 
of an announcement that The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York jointly have 
initiated a comprehensive study of the 
whole question, whether veterans 
make better college students than 
non-veterans, and, if their generally 
credited superior performance is 
proved, what factors differentiating 
them from the non-veteran group, are 
most effective and in what degree. 

By comparing scientifically selected 





A workbook supplements---it 
should never supplant---the 
textbook, Good workbooks help 
the student to organize and 
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elements of the subject present- 
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The Harlow Workbooks are of 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion of 
problems with observation in the children’s 
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For Cutalog, Box 802, Michigan Ave. at 
Adams, Chicago 3, I'linois. 
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samplings of veteran and non-veteran 
students now in college, the study will 
seek to answer such basic questions as 
the following: Do veterans in general 
make better students than non-vet- 
erans? How do factors like age, 
nature of military experience and 
marital status relate to quality of aca- 
demic work? What types of veterans 
seem to succeed best and why? 

To determine the effect of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights in removing the  eco- 
nomic barriers to college education, 
the study will compare the academic 
performance of the following types of 
veterans ; (1) those who wanted to go 
to college and would have gone even 
without the G. I. Bill; (2) those who 
wanted to go to college but couldn't 
have gone without the G. I. Bill. The 
effects of having a college education 
interrypted by the war will also be 
explored. 

It seems quite probable that the 
results of this study may have far- 
reaching effect, in that they may point 
the way to judging more precisely the 
suitability of an educational program 
to those to whom it is offered. 





Women Ask Broadcasters 
To Improve Child Programs 


The education director of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau has sent to the National 
Association of Broadcasters the re- 
sults of a poll of 1600 farm women on 
children’s radio programs, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reports. The 
tabulations indicated general dissat- 
isfaction with some programs, with 
crime and mystery programs bringing 
down the greatest criticism. Accom- 
panying the result of the poll was the 
request that the objectionable pro- 
grams—which were named—either be 
improved or taken off the air. 

The radio programs termed “harm- 
ful” were described by the rural 
mothers as “too nerve wracking, too 
gruesome, and too exciting.” 

Preferences in children’s radio pro- 
grams were expressed also. They 
were listed in this order: first, musi- 
cal; second, child participation ; third, 
story telling; fourth, short drama; 
and fifth, serial drama. 

This program-by-program evalua- 
tion by farm mothers suggests that 
this type of direct and specific action 
might well be undertaken by other 
groups interested in improving chil- 
dren’s radio programs. 
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PROFESSIONAL SALARY PLAN 
(Continued from page 272) 


for these reasons were granted in- 
creases of more than one increment. 
One of the most baffling problems 
which had to be settled was that of 
the proper basis on which to construct 
a salary schedule. Memebrs of the 
board believe that teaching makes as 
great a contribution to society as does 
any other of the professions and that 
the teacher should be paid an adequate 
professional salary, both the beginning 
teacher and the veteran teacher. The 
salary schedule was designed to insure 
an income for teachers equal to that 
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received by members of the profes- 
sions with comparable professional 
preparation. 

In support of this belief the present 
salary schedule calls for an increase of 
$1000 in the minimum salary paid and 
$2350 in the maximum salary paid, 
over the low and the high, respec- 
tively, of the scehedule used previous 
to July, 1946. 


Advancement on the Schedule 


Annual advancement from one level 
of the salary schedule to another is 
based on evaluation. This policy was 
adopted in the belief that schedules 
based on automatic advancement ac- 
cording to length of tenure encourage 
inertia and mediocrity, and that it is 
impossible to get away from some 
kind of evaluation. It is met either 
openly or deviously. 

Accepting the principle of evalua- 
tion has admittedly been easier than 
working out the details. Several years 
ago a committee of the faculty began 
working on an evaluation technique. 
The problem has been one of making 
the evaluation democratic, for no one 


wanted the old type of teacher rating. 

A tentative form has been worked 
out which covers the four areas of 
(1) personal-social relationship, (2) 
professional development, (3) pupil- 
teacher relationships, and (4) com- 
munity relationships. 

The evaluation involves self-ap- 
praisal by the teacher and evaluation 
by other teachers, counsellors, and 
administrators with whom she is most 
associated. At present a faculty com- 
mittee is refining this technique. 

While all the kinks are not yet 
out, we believe that this democratic 
method of rewarding efficiency is in- 
finitely better than a policy of grant- 
ing increases based solely on tenure 
or of meeting the problems of incom- 
petence by artful dodges. It is con- 
templated that in practice most of the 
staff will merit and receive annual 
increases. 

The salary schedule recognizes 
three levels of preparation : four years, 
with a standard bachelor’s degree; a 
master’s degree or its equivalent; a 
Doctor of Education degree or its 
equivalent. It is thus possible for a 
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teacher to receive an advance in salary 


by completing the preparation re- 


quirements necessary to go from one 
level to another. 

In permitting teachers to acquire 
the equivalent to the master’s or the 
doctor’s degree the school system is 
making it possible for members of the 
staff to take advantage of strong pro- 
fessors, outstanding departments, and 
new research in areas in which the 
school is interested, without hamper- 
ing them with the necessity of meeting 
requirements for degrees. The school 
does not discourage any of the staff 
who wish degrees. 

Members of the educational staff 
who have five years or seven years of 
preparation become eligible for ad- 
vancement to the special merit rating 
when (a) the maximum in the regular 
schedule has been reached, (b) evi- 
dence of superior professional spirit 
and ability in the individual’s type of 
work has been given, and (c) a dis- 
tinct contribution of value to instruc- 
tion or administration has been made. 
All special merit awards are for three 
years only after which the conditions 
shall be reviewed to determine whether 
the special award shall be terminated 
or continued. 

During all the changes attendant 
upon going from one type of educa- 
tional program to another it has been 
made clear that the salary changes 
were not made with any intent of ap- 
peasing teachers or holding them to 
their jobs. Rather this program, op- 
erating always within the limits of 
sound finance, is a part of a continu- 
ous and permanent program toward 
making teaching a profession. 
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FM RADIO 
(Continued from page 283) 





adult education are supporters of the 
system. 

A bill will be presented to the 
Legislature now in session for the 
promotion and development of a sys- 
tem of FM educational radio-.in Illi- 
nois. Your support of the effort will 
be appreciated. 

Other states surrounding Illinois 
are now at work on the establishment 
of state-owned FM educational sys- 
tems. State programs are now being 
broadcast. The idea will work. 

Progress in education depends upon 
intelligent action. By acting now we 
may not be faced later with “memories 
of a lost opportunity”. 
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TEACHING PROFESSION 
(Continued from page 271) 


less an actual vacancy exists. This 
applies equally to classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. At no time should an ap- 
plication be made which will under- 
bid an incumbent or disrupt an 
existing salary schedule. 

Once employed the teacher should 
strictly observe the terms of his con- 
tract. What these terms are and what 
rules and regulations the board of ed- 
ucation has adopted, should be under- 
stood by the teacher before he signs 
the contract. 

During the term of a contract all 
teachers are legally and_ ethically 
bound to serve unless and until given 
a release by their respective boards. 
This applies whether the contract is 
for one year, or two or three years. 

The tenure teacher’s status, con- 
tinuing as it does until legally ter- 
minated requires special treatment, 
and so the law provides that she may 
resign without consent of the board of 
education only during the period be- 
tween the closing of one school year 
and thirty days prior to the opening 
of the following school year. 

The progress toward a recognized 
educational profession will depend in 
large part upon the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the teachers in the areas 
discussed in this article. Professional- 
ization includes salaries, working con- 
ditions, and preparation, but it goes 
bevond these. 

It includes a devotion to a cause, a 
vision of the possibilities of education 
and a willingness and an ability to 
give in full measure for the attainment 
of that vision. 

The goal of the teaching profession 
should be the maximum potential of 
education for retaining the best of the 
past and for attaining needed societal 
improvements in the future. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. What are desirable requirements for 
certification of school employees? 

2. What is a desirable curriculum for pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers ? 


3. What type of a selective teacher re- 
cruitment program should be sponsored by 
the profession? 


4. How can desirable salaries be made 
available for all teachers in all parts of the 
State? 

5. What would be desirable minimum and 
maximum salaries for all educational work- 
ers in all parts of the State? 

6. Should there be provision for disciplin- 
ing unethical members by the profession? 
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If so, how should the profession operate in 
this field? 

7. Is a teacher ever justified in breaking 
a contract to accept a position at increased 
salary? Are there other reasons which 
would justify a breach of contractual ob- 
ligations ? 

8. What can be done to bring the public 
and other professions to realize the extent 
to which education is truly a profession? 

PROMOTION 
WITHOUT PREPARATION 


(Continued from page 269) 





like to indicate the implications of the 
position which keeps children with 
their own age group: 

1. High schools are for all Ameri- 
can youth. Every boy and girl in Illi- 
nois, therefore, has the right to go to 
high school and to expect the high 
school to contribute to his develop- 
ment at his level. 

2. We conceive the primary func- 
tion of the high school to be helping 
all high-school youth with their de- 
velopmental tasks. These are ably set 
forth in the excellent chapter by 
Stephen Corey in the John Dewey So- 
ciety Yearbook, The High School 
Curriculum. The high-school program 


will be organized not in terms of a 
sacred, fixed body of subject matter, 
but in terms of a core curriculum 
suited to the needs of youth. We will 
try to set up a program which will 
help every youth feel some measure 
of success. 

3. We recognize that students will 
come to us differing in their abilities 
in fundamental skills. We reject the 
notion of trying to fit all students into 
the strait-jacket of a mythical “High- 
School Standard.” We recognize in- 
dividual differences and will modify 
our teaching accordingly. 

4. Promotion is not a reward for 
good behavior or good marks. Chil- 
dren are moved along with their own 
age group because it is there they can 
best learn their developmental tasks. 

Children entering the elementary 
schools vary in their preparation for 
school life. Elementary teachers do 
not say to parents, “Keep your child 
at home until he is ready for kinder- 
garten or first-grade work.” Elemen- 
tary teachers accept all children and 


‘work with them to the best of their 


ability. Can the high-school teachers 
accept the challenge and do likewise ? 
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Chicago 4, IMinois 


Member: Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 


Each executive in order to help the stu 
dents in his charge is seeking opportunity 
to give advancement fo teachers. Through 
our offices so many outstanding oppor 
tunities are presented to teachers and 
administrators. Our service is nation wide. 














TEACHERS AGENCY 


HUTT 


32 years superior placement service 


Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


MISSOULA, MONT. Greatest teacher shortage in Nation's history. Enroll immediately 
for unequalled opportunities throughout Alaska, Hewaii and the 
West. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 








“ALBERT 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


for ae... Member N.A.T.A. Corresponding agencies 
York City 
Office: 25 


E. Jackson Blvd’. Chicago 4, Mireets : 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Health Education Workshop 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
will conduct a werkshop on health educa- 
tion on its campus during its summer 
school, June 16 to August 8. The biology 
department will sponsor the program, which 
will be carried out with the co-operation of 
local doctors and health authorities. 

Considerable liberty in investigation into 
particular health problems in which en- 
rollees may have individual interests, is 
planned, and campus libraries, laboratories, 
and personnel resources will be available. 
The plan is to have the entire workshop 
group subdivided into committees, each of 
which will specialize in a particular prob- 
lem of interest to the smaller group. — 

The workshop will represent two-thirds 
of a full academic load, carrying eight 
quarter hours of college credit. The pro- 
cedure throughout the program will repre- 
sent a departure from the traditional prac- 
tice of compartmentalizing subject matter 
in a given course. 


Southern Illinois Tour 


Eighteen members of the Kosmopolitan 
Klub, social science organization at the 
Western. Illinois State Teachers College. 
made a three-day tour of southern -IIlinois 
on April 11, 12, and 13. Among places of 
interest visited were New Salem State 
Park, Vandalia State House, and Pere 
Marquette State Park. 


Miss Rice at I.S.N.U. Retires 


Miss Agnes Rice, associate professor of 
Elementary Education at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, will retire with the close 
of the summer session. She has been a 
member of the I.S.N.U. faculty since 1927 
and began her teaching in public schools in 
1904. 

In addition to teaching in public schools 
in Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, and Illinois, 
Miss Rice has served on the faculties of the 
[owa State Teachers College, the University 
of Tennessee, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and the University of Chicago. 

She is a graduate of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the University of 
Chicago, and has attended as well the teach- 
ers college at Mankato, Minnesota. 


To Honor Miss Grote 
The [Illinois State Teachers College 
Board, upon the request of the alumni and 
faculty of the Western Illinois Teachers 
College, has approved.a change in name for 
Western’s women’s dormitory from Mon- 
roe Hall to Caroline Grote Hall. Miss 
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Grote, who passed away September 1, 1941, 
served as dean of women at Western 
from 1906 to the time of her retirement in 
1935. She lived in the dormitory from the 
time of its construction until she retired. 


Guidance, Workshop Theme 


“Guidance” will be the theme of the an- 
nual Workshop and Educational Conference 
to be held at the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, June 23 to 26, 1947. 

Dr. William M. Gilbert, acting director, 
Student Personnel Bureau, University of 
Illinois, and Dr. Milton E. Hahn, director, 
Psychological Services Center, Syracuse 
University, are among the consultants and 
speakers scheduled. The conference, de- 
signed to meet the needs of both rural and 
urban teachers, is open to anyone inter- 
ested in Guidance. 


Southern States Toured 


The baseball team of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College made a tour of 
southern states during spring. vacation, 
April 17 to 27. Games were played with 
Arkansas State College, Arkansas A. & M.., 
University of Mississippi, Millsaps College, 
Delta State College, Vanderbilt University, 
and Western Kentucky State College. The 
team was accompanied by Athletic Director 
Ray Hanson and Coach Harold Ave. 


Host to Clubs 


McMurry Chapter of the Future Teachers 
of America at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity was host to forty-five high-school 
students and sponsors of FTA groups 
April 14. 

The visitors attended a special program 
at I.S.N.U. held in connection with the uni- 
versity College Day. There was a discussion 
period centered around suggestions for FTA 
chapters. This was followed by a junior 
town meeting called “We Choose To Teach” 
put on by University High School students. 

High school FTA’s with which the 
I.S.N.U. chapter has had correspondence 
include those in Bloomington, Decatur, EI- 
gin, Chicago (Englewood), Lincoln, Quincy, 
Rockford, Viola, and Wheaton. 

Officers of the university FTA are eager 
to correspond with representatives of other 
high-school groups. 


Tour of Lincoln Country 


The Visual Education department, of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
has announced a special tour for summer 
school students to the Lincoln country. The 
tour will be made July 3 to 6, 1947, inclu- 
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sive. Places to be visited and studied are: 
New Salem State Park, Springfield, Van- 
dalia, Vincennes, Louisville, Bardstown, 
Hodgenville, and Mammouth Cave. 


Participate in National Contest 

The Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege debate team composed of Miss Wilma 
Sherwin, Miss Jane Gillogly, and Miss 
Lois DuBois took paft in the national Pi 
Kappa Delta contest held at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, April 7 to 11. The debate team is 
under the direction of Dr. Harold F. 
Schory. 


Attend National Meeting 


Mr. Walter H. Eller, Miss Amanda 
Rosenquist, and a group of science students 
from the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College attended the Sigma Zeta national 
meeting held at Otterbin College, Wester- 
ville, Ohio, April 18 and 19. 


Twenty-five Years Service Honored 

Mr. G. O. DeAtley, superintendent of the 
Wood River elementary schools, will not 
soon forget the occasion of his completing 
twenty-five years service in the local sys- 
tem. The local Lions Club and a Parent- 
Teacher organization each arranged a suit- 
able program in recognition of his service 
and each presented him with a distinctive 
gift to commemorate the occasion. 


Second N.E.A. Director 


Illinois is eligible for a second N.E.A. 
director. This is the word that Miss Susan 
Scully, N.E.A. Director for Illinois, re- 
ceived from Mr. T. D. Martin, N.E.A. 
director of membership, who reported that 
the April 30, 1947 membership count for 
Illinois was 21,602. If the May 31 report 
shows an additional 1,081 members, Illinois 
will have a place on the N.E.A.’s Victory 
Honor Roll. 


Kewanee School Savings Record 

The April-May, 1947 release by the Edu- 
cation Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department reports 
that on April 5 stamp and bond sales in the 
Central School, Kewanee, Illinois, soared 
to $1610.45, or a little more than $4.00 a 
student. Weekly average of the school was 


$120. 
Fathers Are Parents 

A complaint of Madison School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, fathers that afternoon P.T.A. 
meetings gave them no opportunity to at- 
tend, was met with a poll of the membership 
as to preference between afternoon and 
evening meetings. Evening meetings won. 
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College of Education Dean 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 

Willard B. Spalding, superintendent of 
schools at Portland, Oregon since 1944, on 
June 1 took over the post of dean of the 
College of Education at the University of 
Illinois. A graduate of Boston University 
and of Harvard, from which he received 
the D.Ed. degree in 1942, he has an ex- 
tensive background in public school work. 


Kewanee Council 
on School Affairs 


When January rolled around, with 
the convening of the Legislature, it 





ADULT LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 269) 


better prepared for these roles in this post- 
war world I: thought this course would be 
helpful. My post in the business venture will 
be an important one. Many men will de- 
dent upon my financial knowledge, and I 
want to fulfill my obligation to them. 

S f° --# 

I took this course to help me enlarge and 
crystallize my own ideas about the position 
of the American woman today as a basis 
for my future role as homemaker and 
mother. 

& 2: @ 

I feel that in the future I may have op- 
portunity to come in contact with various 
social and other women’s organizations and 
from this class desire to gain knowledge 
pertaining to what is required of American 
women today. 

& 2&2 

I am interested in taking this course be- 
cause it will help me at my job in the office 
and will also act as a guide in my enjoyment 
of everyday living. 

7. an. ae 

One important feature of the course 
is the independent study. Each mem- 
ber is encouraged to tackle an existing 
personal problem, to bring to bear 
upon it all the available resources of 
study, group stimulus, conference, 
clear thinking, and action. 

As is to be expected, the problems 
represent all areas of living. One per- 
son decided upon a plan of. insur- 
ance and annui- : 


The American Woman Today is 
not a body of subject matter passed 
out each succeeding semester to a new 
group of students. The “study of 
woman's everchanging role” must it- 
self be everchanging. The members 
express their needs, determine the is- 
sues, create the “plans toward satis- 
factory adjustments,” and evaluate the 
course. 

One woman expressed her realiza- 
tion of its purposes in this way : “This 
course has brought me closer to the 
American woman (myself) by study- 
ing her problems and possibilities. It 
has created in me a need to be a part 
of worthy organizations.” 

Others found different values : 


It gives the tools for growth. 
eS. 2 2 


It helps you to integrate your life; it also 
explains a number of things that seemed 
puzzling such as the change in women’s 
status since grandmother’s time and its ef 
fect on marriage. 

x &- ® 

It is a method of getting a clearer per- 
spective to more effectipe living. It may not 
increase my earning power but it will con- 
tinue to increase my living power. 

. =. 

It emphasizes human growth and develop- 
ment. It effectively opens our eyes to what 
is going on around us and the advantages at 
our finger tips that we sometimes overlook 
in favor of inactivity. 








ties. Another ef- 
fected a change in 
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found Kewanee with organization of a 
Council on School Affairs complete. 

The Kewanee community embraces 
three school districts, the Kewanee 
unit district, and the Wethersfield 
Township High School and element- 
ary school districts. First step was to 
get the agreement of the three school 
boards to support the plan. 

This secured, there was held a pre- 
liminary organization meeting which 
was attended by representatives of 
each of the three boards, the super- 
intendents of the Kewanee and the 
Wethersfield schools, teacher dele- 
gates to the I.E.A. Blackhawk Divi- 
sion representative body, and Mr. A. 
W. Boley, legislative chairman. 

At this meeting community organ- 
izations were selected for invitation 
to membership. Twenty-five organi- 
zations responded to the invitation. 

Purpose of the organization is to 
inform the people of Kewanee and 
Wethersfield and their legislators of 
the educational and financial needs of 
the community’s schools and to sug- 
gest appropriate action. 


jobs she had 
dreamed of for 
ten years. One 
woman opened 
her home for chil- 
dren needing fos- 
ter care. Another 
lost her prejudice 
against labor un- 
ions. Firm. foun- 
dations of new 
philosophies of 
life were laid. 
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VACATION LOANS 


Spring is heré and vacation is not far away. Are you planning a real vacation 
this year? Don't hesitate because of lack of ready funds. 


Make your plans and secure the necessary cash from us. $50 to $300 on your own 
signature with 15 months or less to repay. No payments required during summer 
months. Charges made for actual time used. 


Write for information on our complete loan service for Teachers. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 
Under State Supervision 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Calendar 
Juty, 1947 


7 N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, July 7-11, inclusive. 

14 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, July 14-25, 
1947. For information or reservations 


write to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 120% 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Octouer, 1947 

10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Senior High 
School, Rock Island, October 10. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 10..- 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Mattoon High 
School, Mattoon, October 10. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 10. 

10 Mississippi Valley Division, [ilinois 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy 
October 10. 

10 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Robin- 
son, Illinois, October 10. 

10 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 10. 

17 Northeastern Division, Illinois ‘Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, East 
High School and West High School, 
Aurora, October 17. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rock- 
ford, October 17. 

17 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, high school 
auditorium, Dixon, October 17. 

26 Eleventh Annual School Broadcast Con- 
ference, Hotel Continental, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 26, 27, 28, and 29. 





This course has implications for 
teachers in the public schools of a 
country, many citizens of which are 
at the present time the rather un- 
enthusiastic recipients of incompre- 
hensible physical benefits. Among the 
scientists themselves and among other 
leaders who would interpret the mean- 
ing of man’s advances, are those who 
think the only intelligent reaction to 
them is fear. 

Confused by the present and dread- 
ing the thoughts of the future, men 
and women seek security in a memory 
of the unchangeable past, in which the 
young put no trust. 

To one high-school senior the situa- 
tion looks like this. 

“I had planned to be an engineer, 
but now I want to do something about 
this.” John's long arms dramatically 
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indicated the extent of the social 
problems he had been discussing. 
“For a while ! thought I would be a 
preacher, but a preacher has to work 
with people over forty, and you can't 
do anything with them. Now I am 
thinking of being a college professor.” 

John was explaining his college 
plans. His tone was neither cynical 
nor belligerent. That you can't do 
anything with people over forty 
seemed to him simply one of the facts 
of life which happened to have a bear- 
ing on his vocational choice. People 
that age just naturally can’t be ex- 
pected to modify their behavior and 
attitudes, he implied. Without ques- 
tion or complaint he accepts for youth 
the responsibility. for “doing some- 
thing about all this.” He has been 
thoroughly indoctrinated by adults 
that “we have made a mess of this 
world ; you must do a better job of it.” 

Many of the readers of this article 
can remember, with the writer, hear- 
ing these same words addressed to 
them three decades ago. Is this the 
inevitable pattern of our civilization ? 


The Teacher at Home 
in His World 

Teachers are in the most strategic 
position and have the techniques to 
break through this futile circle. From 
time to time they do put forth effort 
to do so. In the early years of World 
War II, for example, faculties of 
public schools gathered in teachers 
meetings to hear lectures, to study 
maps and airplane models, and to plan 
strategy for teaching youth to adjust 
to the Air Age—youth, already more 
at home in it than many teachers 
would ever become. 

Change, one of the most funda- 
mental facts of life, is always on the 
march. It takes something other than 
sporadic efforts in times of special 
urgency to keep pace. Adults belatedly 
shocked into an hysterical awareness 
of drastic change cannot effectively 
guide youth. Guidance must be by 
adults habituated to continuous re-or- 
ientation in the changing world. 

Such adults are invaluable in the 
public schools: (1) as flesh and blood 
examples of educational objectives ; 
(2) as teachers of the normality of 
change; (3) as agents of progress 
rather than frightened victims of un- 
welcome change. 

Need it be said again that there is 
more power in example than in pre- 
cept? The calm teacher instills the 
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patience necessary for learning. The 
teacher at home in his world encour- 
ages the student’s confidence in social 
standards. The teacher eager to un- 
derstand the new will find the student 
willing to consider the old. And— 
every personally adjusted member of 
the profession might be an asset in 
the recruitment of new teachers! 


Need Not Wait 
“THe American TEACHER To- 
pay.—A study of the teacher’s ever- 
changing role and plans toward satis- 
factory adjustments in major areas 
of concern to all teachers. . . *’ The 


vital feature of such a course should” 


be independent study, in which each 
member would be encouraged to tackle 
an existing personal problem and to 
make some recognizable progress in 
its solution. Teachers, we understand, 
are skilled in the techniques of inde- 
pendent study; so they need not wait 
for the organization of such a course 
for credit. 
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Where Are 
the 


School Buses? 


by J]. H. SHIELDS, 
Executive Vice President, 
Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Obio 


There is no doubt about the seriousness of the school bus shortage—and 
the urgency of need on the part of so many schools. Yet getting the children 
to school SAFELY is far more important than just getting them there. Here is 
what one school bus builder is doing about both problems. 


“Why can’t we get our new school 
bus?” It’s a good question, one which 
is being asked frequently by school 
officials from every section of the 
country, and one which concerns the 
welfare of 5,000,000 children. 

It also concerns the bus manufac- 
turer—vitally. Obviously, it is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered in a 
single statement, or by a single rea- 
son. It is a complex problem. There 
are, however, a few basic factors and 
facts which, when understood, make 
the situation a little more clear, per- 
haps a little less distressing. 

First, how widespread, and numer- 
ically how severe is the school trans- 
portation shortage? We know of 
course that the need is nationwide. 
Estimates on the number of new buses 
required vary according to the in- 
terpretation placed on the degree of 
need. Some buses now in use are still 
safe and serviceable but would be 


replaced under a normal buying pro- 
gram for operating economy reasons. 
Others are “border-line,” can be kept 
operating safely for a limited time. 
Still others are worn out —in the 
“condemned” classification. 


Every day sees a certain number of 
units move from one classification to 
another. Remember, however, that 
every day also sees a certain number 


of new buses delivered, and at a rate 
faster than the weary rattling of old 
ones toward the bone pile. 

I have seen estimates ranging up to 
60,000 units required nationally. Ac- 
tually, most reliable figures indicate 
that about 25,000 school buses should 
be immediately replaced. Now here's 
a rather startling fact: the most buses 
ever produced in a single year by the 
entire school bus industry before the 
war was, in round numbers, 12,000 
units. 

Obviously, you say, there is only 
one practical solution to this unbal- 
anced relation between production 
and demand. Increase production. 
And that brings us to another set of 
postwar facts of life. 

Ignoring here the very real pitfalls 
from a producer’s standpoint, of ex- 
panding permanent manufacturing 
facilities beyond the maximum po- 
tential school bus market, we find 
that increasing production calls for 
increased quantities of materials and 
components. Especially steel. 

We need go no further to find the 
master key to our dilemma—yours 
and ours. There isn’t enough steel to 
go around . .. and even if there were, 
there aren’t enough box cars to haul 
it fast enough for most school bus 
manufacturers to maintain the sched- 


ules they want. And if you’re not al- 
ready mentally whirling, remember 
that more steel will have to be di- 
verted to build more box cars! 

As always, however, there is a 
bright side to this discouraging pic- 
ture. For example, Superior (the only 
school bus builder for which I can 
speak) is building and delivering 
more school coaches, as this is writ- 
ten, than at any time in bistory. Fur- 
ther, knowing that the supply-de- 
mand balance is still months and 
years ahead, we are doing everything 
within our power to maintain and in- 
crease our production schedules, Fur- 
ther, these coaches we are building 
are engineered with the construction 
features which we continue to con- 
sider our most important responsibil- 
ity — All-Steel Safety Unistructure 
frame and 22 other major safety im- 
provements which Superior has pio- 
neered since 1931. 

Our final reminder: the only real 
foundation for dependable built-in 
safety in school transportation is 
manufacturing know-how, backed by 
years of pioneering design and road 
testing under all operating condi- 
tions. That kind of safety is worth 
waiting for. 
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WELL-MADE WORKBOOKS 


Well-made workbooks are among the most valuable materials of instruction, especially in the crowded conditions 
found often im schools today. The following textbooks, many of them national leaders, are equipped with carefully- 
made workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 


Eepertonsed teachers prefer ot +. workbooks bythe authors of the corresponding textbooks. For this reason, the names 
the textbooks are here listed along with the workbooks. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 
New Legislation Adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 
lems. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. 1946 Edition. 
The Workbook is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to 
the present day, combined with a unit study of American institu- 
tions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1946 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in prepara- 
tion. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOu 


A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and men- 
tally. Food will build a new America! New workbook .entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 


required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and . petfoction ma ape, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 
1946 Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


, A new textbook in oral ee. including an illustrated chapter 


on Dramatics. WORKBOO 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND 1! 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exer- 
cises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 

Teachers’ Manuals for “both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history 
of aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, 
when he was a pilot. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 
CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of study by a practical teacher is available for 
users of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ 
Manual for the first three grades now ready. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD'S NEW. BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is 
treated. 1946 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics -and the 
Atom. 1946 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have 
an aviation editor in the person of Liewtenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service 
at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 
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